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Boarde—Property.. 


t to usé ‘his property for the injury 
himself or any other person. No man has 
arighttodowrong, 

_Any number of citizens may associate to- 
gether for the een of any object 
conducive to ic , and vice versa. 


he pub 
Met the belon ‘the privilege and 
duty of jad gin aa to the’ utillt of the ob- 
j ject proposed to be accdmplished by any 


: association of citisens. If the society or 


association gain the approbation of the pub- 
lic, as to the usefulness of their 
object, they have a right to the ion 


of law, as well as if they acted individually. 
pursuits ; oint and their per- 
sons in the use of it have an equal right to 
egal protection, as the individual merchant 
. With equal capital has. So exactly, if three, 
or nine, or nitiety, associate for the manu- 
facture of iron, or leather, or woollen goods, 
or for the manufacture of literature, or sci- 
Or religion, or any thing else condu- 
cive to the welfare of man, they have aright 
to the tion of law. 
~ Bat it often happens that capitalists are 
willing to risk a part of their property in an 
associated enterprise, where, by reason of 
extent and complication, and their inability 
to give their nal attention to the busi- 


they are not willing to jeo the 
the public think 0m 


~ 


whole. the object is of 
such a intérest to the whole community 
as to justify the measure, they may pass a 
law, rendering the actual capital put into 
such business, and none other of the part- 
riers’ property, liable for the debts of the 

‘m or association. This object is accom- 

shed in two methods :-— 7s limited part- 
nership law, or by an act of incorporation. 
These are both practicable in many States. 
The former, chiefly—perhaps solely—con- 
fined to mercantile passa, manufacturing, 
mining, &.; the ris more general— 
covering canal, railroad, banking, and such 
ae? and also church and school, and 

‘eleemosynary associations. 

Two important objects are accomplished 
by these i tions—the association is 
created into an immortal person, as Chief 
pustice Marshall says. And this is designed 
to give perpetuity to the enterprise, by trans- 
mitting the rights of property and the man- 
agement of the business, without such breaks 
as death must ever be making in the re- 
, moval of individual persons. These corpora- 

| tions are sometimes dependent upon govern- 

ment, or upon some other association, to fill 
up vacancies in their body; or they elect 
their own members, This last is a close 
corporation, and can only be dissolved by 
the survivors neglecting to fill vacancies, or 
by decision of a court of law, for malprac- 

. tice and violation of the contract which the 
charter involves with society. The other 
object is exemption of all — of the 
corporators from liability for the debts of 
the association. - 

_ Every house is built on a foundation. 

Every act of incorpora 


tion is built on an 
association before existent, and which is 
uniformly and necessarily named in the act. 
The idea is self-evidently absurd, that the 
association is created by the act; this only 

ives the associated individuals—or the in- 
Sivideal, in cases of corporations sole—cer- 
tain immunities and franchises, and immor- 
tality, if it be a close and perpetual corpora- 
tion. 

Now, these immunities and franchises it 
is obviously for the public good to legalize, 
in all truly eleemosynary institutions, such 
as hospitals, academies, colleges, and church- 
es; and to immortalize. If they are con- 
ducive to the — of society, sound policy 
says, tuate them. 

co mano is safest when held by a 
corporation whose members are elected by 
the congregation, who create the property 
for their own use. The politico-ecclesiasti- 
cal despotism, whose head and centre is in 
old, decayed, and rotten Rome, has made 
desperate efforts in this country to place all 
the churches, hospitals, schools, colleges be- 
longing to Papists, in the hands of the Rom- 
ish is ops, as corporators sole, in order that 

the central despot may be able to control it, 
and so govern the people of these States. 
The Bishops of New York, as individuals, 
now hold, entirely independent of the 

ple, about twenty-five millions of dollars 
worth of property in fee simple. This is 
dangerous to sor Am and purity of elections. 
Such a power as this gives over the people 
ought not to be tolerated. The ara 
who are afraid to trust the people with the 
people’s own property, must themselves be 
untrustworthy. 

_ The property of schools, academies, and 

colleges is held in various ways, generally 

by boards of trustees, vested with the fee 
- pimple of the property, and also entrusted 
with the conduct of the literary institutions 
themselves, so far as the appointment of 
teachers and a general supervision of educa- 
tion are concerned. It is plain, that the 
property may be held and managed by a 
corporation having no kind of control over 
the literary institution, but being a mere 
fiscal agent. Such is the case with church 
property. The trustees have nothing to do 
with the appointment of ministers, ruling 
elders, deacons, school teachers, catechists. 

The property of Pennsylvania College, in 

that Biate, is held by a Board of Patrons, 

who also appoint the trustees, who conduct 

the literary affairs and supervise the teach- 

ers. I know at least one Presbyterial acade- 
» my in Virginia, where the property is held 
by a close corporation, and the teachcrs are 
appointed by the Presbytery, who also su- 
pervise the whole concern. | 

The only question worth a moment’s dis- 
cussion, in this direction, is the mere ques- 
tion of expediency, and that as to safety. 
Let the cestiugue trust be well guarded, so 
that the property be insured and safe for the 
uses for which it is created, and I care little 
who are the trustees, and how the succession 
is kept up. The mere fiscal agency is a 

uestion below the dignity of our theme. 

We have to do with the intellectual, moral, 

igious supervision. This belongs not to 
civil government. 

We sup our brethren an istic 
have becn [od off the track by looking at 
European institutions. They see schools, 
colleges, and universities controlled by gov- 
ernment; and, seeing good done by them, 
mey allow their. good feelings to run off 

ith their judgment, and conclude the right 
and propriety to be where the benefit is. 
But now, this might conclude the right and 
propriety of a = when establishment; for 
in all these instances government. manages 
education, because government manages re- 
igion. And the historical truth is, that 
has been secularized 
by government, in 
of government having secularised the 
made religion.ga eagine of State power. 
Where the government has a department 
and a minister of religion, it is of necessity 
that it have supervision of education; and 
to this fact I invite our » as 
direct of the deep felt conviction of our 


I have called ‘si 


ate—a 
| made 
faculty 


leading position, that the great commission | 
covers tke whole of education. A State | 


anomaly, 


Europesn , like “the Trustees of the 
General Assembly,” the corporations of our 
Theological Seminaries, and of our Boards, 
were, and are lay ions, but for reli- 

uses... Divinity was a lsading study— 


| the leading object in most of them. Hence 


the seemliness of their granting the doctor- 
simple certificate of the bearer having 
oe | proficiency in divinity. Thé 
or association of teachers testified to 
the attainments of its papils, But we, retain- 
og the name of a College, have been gradu- 

y changing the agency, and the place of 
teaching and studying theology ;—few of our 
College faculties retaining a + rs chair 
at all, have yet continued to issue the doo- 
torate. Thijs is incongruous; not that min- 
isters should not have the title of doctors of 
divinity, but only that institutions which do 
not teach it, should certify to its proficiency 
in their tuition. Theolo- 

i ties are the persons to give 
of D.D. But the is 
much more glaring for ap- 
pointed by civil government, to certify to 
general scholarship; an incongruity which 
will vanish when i become teach- 
ers of the liberales artes. The obvious com- 
mon sense of the thing is, that the issuing 
of diplomas by any Trustee is an 
absurdity—the faculties or corps of teachers 
being the only bodies competent to do the 
thing. How can a trustee, who never heard 
@ young man read Latin, Greek, mathema- 
tics, &c.—never heard him examinéd, certify 
that he has gone through these studies ? 
Only by the report of his actual teachers. 
Then let these teachers themselves give the 
certificate—issue the diploma under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Trustees. 

As to civil government granting to a 
Board of Trustees (or to a faculty either) 
the power of conferring degrees, it is sheer 
trifling. Can a body. grant a which 
it mever held, and never could hold? A 
legislature authorize an association of teach- 
ers to do what they have always had the 
right to do, and which the legislature never 
had the right to do? 

Once more only will I trouble you with 
this series. It will be proper to present a 
general summation. THEOPHILUS. 


Church and State in Geneva. 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. | 


The question in the Grand Council—State 
of the parties—Probable result. 


Paris, February 15, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—The momentous question 
of the separation of Church and State has 
reeently come to be seriously agitated in the 
Grand Council f Geneva. debate is 
looked upon with the greatest interest from 
all quarters, as a considerable number of 
members and ministers of the Established 
Churches in France and Switzerland, whilst 
they feel bound to remain in the field of 
labour providentially allotted them, consider 
the separation of the Church from the State as 
a better state of things, toward which we are 
gradually advancing by the secret leadings 
of God and the improvement of ecclesiasti- 
cal views. The discussion originated as fol- 
lows. 

An ex-councillor of State, who had passed 
from Radicalism to the Democratic party, 
(from the cause explained in my letters of 
last summer, dated from Evian,) not long 
since presented to the Grand Council a pro- 

1 for numerous changes in the Consti- 
tution of 1846, which is now in force. 
Among these the separation of Church and 
State was prominent. The Grand Council 
deferred the examination of these different 
questions to the time fixed for the revision 
of the Constitution, viz: 1862. 

After this vote another member of the 
Assembly brought up separately the propo- 
sition relative to the separation of Church and 
State. This member isa doctor of medicine, 
Mr. Du Chosal, a most decided Radical. The 
Grand Council having negatived a motion 
made by certain members, to pass to the 
order of the day, appointed a Committee to 
examine the question and make their re- 
port; but in accordance with usage, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded for a preliminary dis- 
cussion, by way of information to the Com- 
mittee. This discussion has just opened 
the question, and given an idea of the way 
in which the different parties in the Council 
are likely to solve it. A Genevese corres- 
pondent of an English periodical, who ap- 

to be well informed, and with the 
judgment of whom my own correspondence 
from Geneva pretty well agrees, describes in 
the following terms the elements of the final 
deliberation now in contemplation, as far as 
it can be foreseen. 

The Radical party, headed by James Fazy, 
is in favour of the separation; partly from 
abstract principle, partly from hatred to the 
Genevan clergy, who were invariably found, 
as a body and as individuals, enlisted against 
the revolution of 1846 and its results. But 
as the influential men of this party are never 
seen in the churches, except on the eve of 
political elections, they can hardly be ex- 
pected to k very seriously upon religious 
matters. The mover of the resolution him- 
self was obliged to protest in full Council 
that he had not intended to make a bad 


he Democratic y, com of men 
once classed as Radveale ‘but now disgusted 
with Mr. Fazy, and who, supported by the 


Conservatives, have reaped the inheritance 
of Radicalism, have always had in their pro- 

me liberty of conscience and separation 
of Church and State. This party forms an 
important section of the Grand Council, 
and reckons in its ranks many honest men 
who desire the good of their country, and 
believe they will contribute to it by voting 
for separation. 

As to the Conservative party, although it 
has strenuously suppo the election of 
the Democrats, and filled the benches of the 
Legislature with them (in order to over- 
throw the Radicals and get Fazy out of 

wer), it has only been able to get four or 
five of its own men in, and these are favour- 
able to the union of Church and State. 

Then come the Romanists, who are in a 

liar situation, from the provision made 
or them by the Traité de Turin (1816). 
That treaty stipulated that the Canton of 
Geneva should provide for the protection 
and pecuniary support of the Romish wor- 
ship in the Roman Catholic communes, 
which the King of Sardinia had, in 1815, 
abandoted to the Genevese. The Roman- 
ists can hardly be expected to give up the 
advantage thus iesulel to them, unless some 
compensation is offered. 

The Dissenters have scarcely one of their 
number in the Council, so that they will 
have no weight in the scale. 

It is thus altogether very difficult to fore- 
see the result of the movement; but if we 
admit for a it be to 
the separation, the first step only will have 
been taken; for the law, ray | constitu- 
tional, must be submitted to the Council 
General, and approved yy the majority of 
the assembled people. Here intrigue and 
cabal will have play, and -hence in- 
creased uncertainty. 

Your readers will perceive at once, from 
what has just been said, that the adoption 


say the least, very doubtful. 
My own impression is, that it will not pass, 
chiefly from these three reasons: 


First, I am unable to see what compen- 
sation van be offered to the Roman Catholic 
communes, a question which would be com- 
plicated besides by the necessity of the Court 
of Turin interfering, if the treaty of Turin 
is to be abandoned. A secon obstacle, 
nearly as insuperable, will be the influence 
of a numerous clergy, who are still firmly 
rooted in the affections of the people, whose 
past history is regarded by many Genevese 
as being inseparably united with the history 
and the glory of the country since the Refor- 
mation, and as the precious débris of a na- 
tionality, which a large influx of foreigners 
and Romanists tends to efface more and 
more every day. Lastly, the separation of 
Church and State is an immense change, 
the consequences of which, for good or for 
evil, are hardly possible to foresee. This 
is enough to intimidate | a prudent 
member of the Council, os Sey 
favourable to the change. I feel little hesi- 
tation in saying, for France as well as for 
Switzerland, that the separation of Church 
and State is one of those t innovations 
which, however desirable in principle, can 
never be expected from the quiet delibera- 
tions of a political assembly, but must come 
suddenly from some pressing necessity, or 
sweeping crisis. 

P. 8. Our brethren imprisoned in Saone 
et Loire have just been set at liberty. I 
have no details. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


I dreamed of heaven, that glorious land, 
Where sainted spirits dwell ; 

I dreamed I heard an angel band, 
The song of triumph swell. 


That angel band stood near the throne 
Of God’s anointed one; 

Their glittering crowns with glory shone, 
Far brighter than the sun. 

Their spotless robes were dazzling white ; 
Yea, purer than the snow ; 

While heaven’s own rich, celestial light, 
Made every feature glow. 


A golden harp was in each hand, 
Tuned to immortal lays— 

While anthems loud, rang through the land, 
In joyful songs of praise. 

And while I gazed, with raptured sight, 
On this angelic band, 

A white-robed seraph, throned in light, 
Before me seemed to stand. 

Ah! then did I remember well, 
When I was but a child, 

That oft my mother used to tell 
Of one so kind and mild— 


Who early left our household band, 
To dwell with angels bright, 

Far up above, in that blest land, 
Where broods no sorrowing night. . 


It was my sister, now in heaven; 
I knew her gentle form— 
The tender bud, that erst was given, 
Too frail for earth’s cold storm. 
Sweet sister—spake my angel guest— 
Say, whither dost thou come, 
_ And would’st thou linger with the blest, 
In their celestial home? 
Then seek thy Saviour, while in youth 
To thee the boon is given— 
Embrace His word, ’tis life, ’tis truth, 
’T will lead thee safe to heaven. 
E. J. B. 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME. 


« Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days; 
The scene is touching; and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight; it feels at none.” 

Our old house occupied a conspicuous 
place in the village, diagonally opposite the 
Court House, on the corner of the two 
principal streets. It was square, hip-roofed, 
with a tall chimney towering up from each 
corner, and built of brick, some of which 
were glazed, and so set in the walls as to 
form a succession of diamonds. Its elevated 
and isolated position exposed it to the full 
blasts of the winter winds, which came rush- 
ing down from the snow-clad mountains, 
roaring in the chimney tops, rattling the 
windows, moaning piteously like so many 
spirits in distress, through every crevice and 
key-hole, and throwing a gloom over our 
little home-circle. The village, years agone, 
had been destroyed by fire, and often had we 
young people been thrilled with horror, whilst 
listening to the recital of the scenes of that ter- 
rible day, when the devouring flames turned 
the whole population out of doors, and laid 
their homes in ashes. Hence, there was a 
hereditary dread amongst our villagers, of 
fire. When the appalling cry rang through 
the streets, waking them from their slum- 
bers, every heart was smitten with terror, 
and men, women, and children, hastened 
from their beds to join the panic and confu- 
sion, which was sure toensue. ‘A dreadful 
night for fire,” would my honoured father 
sometimes say, as the North-westers roared 
around and rocked the old homestead. The 
very thought struck us dumb with fear, and 
sent us sleepless to bed. 

Our house was rendered somewhat re- 
markable from being the resort of a great 
number of curious residents, which did 
not exactly belong to the family. In 
the summer evenings, as twilight began to 
throw its deep shadows over the neighbour- 
ing mountains, millions of swallows would 
assemble from nobody knew where, and after 
floating for a long time in a wide, revolving 
circle, around one of the high chimnies which 
happened to be seldom used, would descend 
into its funnel, and take up their lodgings 
for the night, without so much as saying by 
your leave. When winter approached they 
disappeared; but as soon as spring returned 
they regularly, year after year, came back 
and resumed their old quarters. Strangers, 
who visited the village, seemed to regard our 
swallows as amongst the most notable ob- 
jects of interest. From an opposite corner 
they would stand and gaze at them describ- 
ing their graceful circle until the last bird 
plunged into his narrow home. Usually 
they were blameless neighbours, rarely mak- 
ing more disturbance than an occasional 
flutter and clatter of angry voices when 
crowded for bed-room. On one occasion we 
undertook to turn them out of doors, by 
setting fire toa bundle of straw at the mouth 
of the chimney below; but they were too 
many for us, and we had well nigh paid 
dearly for our inhospitality, as they made 
such an ado with their wings, and sent such 
a current of air downwards, that the flames 
were driven out into the chamber, and we 
barely escaped a conflagration. 

But the old house was, in most re- 
spects, a pleasant place of abode. Its 
apartments, for that day, seemed spacious 
and airy, the prospect of the surrounding 
hills and majestic mountains was beauti- 
ful and grand, and the great piles of blaz- 


| ing hickory on the capacious hearth glow- 
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roots Mr. Du| ed with comfort and cheerfulness, as we 


cozily gathered around it. The long winter 
evenings, when the wind did not blow too 
hard for our tremulous nerves, were seasons 
of innocent joyousness never to be forgotten. 
Then the children from neighbouring homes, 
at times came in to join us for an hour, and 
being banished by our seniors to a play- 
room, we were left unrestrained in our 
amusements. Here, the embryo amateur 
artist, with pencil and paint, made pic- 
tures for the laughing group, or ludicrously 
besmeared their faces withal ; here, pretended 
letters to great personages, detailing the 
petty affairs of the village, were penned ; 
here, the cast off habiliments of former gen- 
erations, or the military adornments of a 
country trooper, left here for safe-keeping, 
were brought out, and carefully arranged upon 
a hero of ten summers, to the great hilarity 
of his associates; here, villainous gun-pow- 
der, clandestinely procured, sometimes burnt 
off intrusive hair and eyelashes, sending the 
little circle screaming from the table; and 
here the story of ‘‘raw-head and bloody 
bones,” or of the man that years ago had 
been hung on the neighbouring hill, filled 
our young hearts with terror, starting eye- 
balls almost from their sockets, and making 
us quake again. Some of these were bad 


things for children, and the fears and super- 


stitions then awakened, perhaps, have not 
been altogether put to flight in riper years. 
Our evenings, however, whatever may have 
been the previous sports, were uniformly 
closed around the family altar. Then some 
of the younger of the group read a portion 
of God’s holy word, and together we sent up 
the song of household praise, before bowing 
the knee in prayer. How deeply engraven 
on my memory are some of those delightful 


hymns, then so familiar, especially that be- 


ginning, 
«“ Dread Sovereign, let my evening song ;” 
more particularly the stanza, 
« What have I done for Him that died 
To save my wretched soul? 
How are my follies multiplied, 
Fast as my minutes roll!” 

My first memories of the old house, however, 
are very sad and sorrowful. One day, when 
but a little child, I was taken hurriedly to an 
upper chamber, the largest in the house; fa- 
ther, brothers, sisters, all were there—all 
gathered round a couch, on which lay a pale, 
emaciated form. I can remember that 


there was much distress and weeping; even 


my little heart swelled with sorrow, though 
I must have scarcely known why. What 
was said or done beside, I cannot now recall; 
I only remember that, at another time, some 
kind friend led me into the parlour, and rais- 
ing a snow-white covering, showed me a 
familiar face, serene, calm, and beautiful, 
but still and fixed as marble. They told 
me, I suppose, that she was dead; but I 
knew not what death meant, nor do I know 
what followed. This is all that 1 remember 
of my mother. In later years I better 
learned the nature of that heavy blow, that 
in childhood had made me motherless. 

Another change soon followed in the home- 
stead, but that too, in its details, has almost 
faded from my memory. The eldest of our 
motherless group was a youthful maiden, 
just “turned out” in life, and much ad- 
mired. One young gentleman was especially 
kind to me. He always accosted me affec- 
tionately as I sat on the door-step, or played 
on the side-walk. Sometimes he took me in 
his arms, played with my curly locks, said 
pretty things, and once he bore me to a 
shop, and presented me with a toy, a china 
lamb, which for years afterwards was stored 
among my treasures. I do not remember 
any wedding ; but I recollect that this young 
gentleman soon took my sister away, that 
they said she was his wife, and that after- 
wards we seldom saw her, except when she 
came to visit us from ‘over the moun- 
tains.” 

Our father was very much devoted to his 
children—the more so, perhaps, because of 
the bereavement which had taken from him 
the “light of his eyes,” and because of his 
pity for the motherless. To his dying day 
he seemed to mourn his loss and ours. Often 
he would pace with measured steps, silent 
and sad, the unfrequented side-walk, or sit 
musing and speechless over the fire, appar- 
ently absorbed in the memories of the past. 
On every week-day he was accustomed to 
ride to his farm, two miles away, where the 
fields of clover, wheat, and corn, the fine 
healthy cattle, and the orchard of choice 
fruit, gave evidence of his taste and skill. 
This farm, or “the plantation,’’ as we called 
it, was the regular and favourite resort for 
us children on Saturdays, in fine weather. 
Thither we walked, beguiling the way with 
childish sports; pausing at the mill to be 
weighed by the mealy men, who carried in 
and out so many heavy bags; or at the forge 
hard by, to admire and wonder at the blaz- 
ing, white-hot iron, which threw out such 
showers of stars, as Vulcan turned it under 
the booming hammer; or gazed from the 
river-side at the well-loaded batteaux, which 
paused for a moment on reaching the mill- 
dam, and then shot like an arrow down the 
perilous sluice, and away out of sight around 
the curve, beside the adjacent cliff. 

At the “plantation” at length arrived, 
we were always sure of a warm welcome 
from the manager’s wife; childless herself, 
but ever ready to join our sports and make 
us happy; bringing out nice dainties from 
her well-stored cupboard; taking us to the 
river-side, where, under the wide-spread 
branches, on the green bank bedecked with 
wild flowers, we threw out the line, and 
waited—often in vain—for the provoking 
fish to bite; piloting us over the fences and 
along the pathway through the fields, to a 
neighbouring farm-house, where the good 
dame was sure to refresh us with a slice of 
buttered bread bespread with sugar, and 
make us a parting present of a goose-egg. 
Always our kind friend, the manager’s wife, 
was full of our pastimes, and with perennial 
smiles cheered on the sport, save when her 
quick eye discerned over the mountain-tops 
the gathering cloud, portentous of a coming 
storm. Thunder-storms were her terror— 
then her much-used Bible was taken from 
its shelf and read until the big drops began 
to fall without, and the thunder broke over 
head with its grand peals, when she would 
hurriedly close the doors and shutters, leay- 
ing us in midnight darkness, and for greater 
safety, stowing us little folks away under 
the table in a corner. We, however, did not 
share her terror. It was so cozy under the 
table, and so queer in the darkness, that the 
young voices would chatter, and the merry 
laugh ever and anon ring out, in spite of 
the oft-repeated ‘hish-h-h!” and «“ children, 
are you not ashamed of yourselyes—ain’t 
you afraid of the thunder. Happy, happy 
days—no care, no sorrow, no anxieties for 
the future—the bright, cloudless sunshine 
of joyous childhood! SILVANUS. 

(Zo be Continued.) 
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For the Presb 
A REVOLUTION. 


CHURCH SEMINARIES FOR THEOLOGY TO BE ABOL- 
} IsHED! 

Messrs. Editors—This startling announce- 
-_ appeared as the heading of a commu- 
nication in your paper of the 10th inst. 
On reading it the inquiry naturally arose, 
what new scheme is now on foot? what 
treason to the interests of our Church has 
been hatched? Perhaps, in some minds, 
the oo of your correspondent 
have deepened the apprehensions thus ex- 
cited. But to calm and impartial, and fully 
informed persons—fully informed of the 
character of the article he notices—such ap- 
must appear simply ridiculous. 

y what course of thought the writer has 
reached the ominous conclusion stated in 
the heading of his communication, and plain- 
ly intimated to be the purport of the article 
of the Critic, it must require keen optics 
to discover. 

With your leave, it may not be imperti- 
nent téthe interests of truth, to offer a few 
suggestions, corrective of the misapprehen- 
sions of your correspondent, and the false 
impressions of the views criticised, naturally 
resulting from a perusal of his article. 

1. It is a very unfair representation to 
speak of those who propose a change in the 
mode of conducting some of our Seminaries 
as a “few discontented persons.” It is pos- 
sible that in certain quarters, north or west, 
the southern portion of the Presbyterian 
Church is regarded with contempt, or at 
least indifference. But it will be hard to 
find in all our land a body of men, equallin 
the Synod of South Carolina in every quali- 
ty which distinguishes the ministry of our 

hurch. To rank such a body as part of a 
“few discontented persons,” is, to say the 
least, not in good taste. This Synod, you 
remember, presented to the last General As- 
sembly an overture, asking substantially the 
change proposed by the Critic’sarticle. The 
Southern Church has not been bebind any 
portion, in an intelligent conservative spirit 
on all questions of church polity, and the 
time was when the “Old Guard” was highly 
pleased to be sustained by its solid good 
sense, piety, and genuine Presbyterianism. 
It may turn out that “a few discontented 
persons’ will find means to carry out their 
views, notwithstanding the opposition of 
those who “seem” (to themselves) ‘to be 
pillars.” 

2. An-utter perversion (designed or not) 
of the position of the article in the Critic is 
diligently set forward. Your correspondent 
sets out with insinuating, in the heading, 
and all the course of his communication is 
of the same tone, that it is proposed to de- 

rive the Assembly of all control of the 

minaries now committed to its direct 
management. It is strange that any one 
can see such a purpose in the modest and 
temperate discussion in the Critic. It is 
alleged that the most important part of the 
control now exercised by the Assembly, the 
election of Professors, has been virtually 
remitted to those who, as Directors of these 
Seminaries or otherwise, by near residence 
or contributions, may be regarded as more 
closely related to them. This has been re- 
peatedly exemplified. It is not only the 
fact, but such ought to be the case. Would 
it be probable that the Directors and minis- 
ters and churches immediately interested in 
Danville Seminary would cordially unite on 
a Professor to the present vacant chair, how- 
ever fully sustained by the General Assem- 
bly, who was yet obnoxious to them? Have 
not the elections for Danville and Alle- 
gheny been uniformly made on the sugges- 
tion of those immediately related to these 
Seminaries? And the Princeton Directors 
have never failed to sccure the election of 
their nominee, and that by very decided 
votes; and when anything approaching an- 
other mode of management has been at- 
tempted, has it not uniformly been a fail- 
ure? Now, why leave this matter to be thus 
practically the work of a few men, in a mea- 
sure irresponsible? Why leave these inter- 
ests to the possible working and influences 
of caucus manceuvres? Is it not best now, 
when no personal interests are involved, and 
no great questions at stake likely to be 
affected, to change the plan, and devolve on 
the Directors of each Seminary the respon- 
sibility of electing Professors, retaining to 
the Assembly a veto on their election? The 
Seminaries being still required to report 
fully to the Assembly, would be as much 
under its control as ever. No vested rights, 
moral or pecuniary, would be forfeited. The 
Assembly would be relieved of much per- 
——_ usiness, and vacant chairs could 

more promptly filled. Your correspond- 
ent dwells much on the proposed plan of 
breaking down the Assembly’s control, as 
being adverse to the doctrine of 1837-9, 
that the Church “must do her own work.”’ 
He seems to imply that she does it by her 
Boards, for his fears are expressed that they 
are to be overthrown also. Now, if the 
Church “does her own work” by her Boards, 
she would still do it by her Directors of 
Seminaries. The Assembly does not elect 
one officer of the Boards, and yet he admits 
she “does her work’ by her Boards. They 
elect all officers. Such easily scared people 
as your correspondent may, perhaps, dread 
a something else—that we are to have Secre- 
taries and Executive Committees appointed 
by the Assembly. 

3. But, after all, neglecting the gist of the 
article proposed to be noticed, he makes a 
new issue, whether because he preferred to 
indulge in a certain strain of a certain kind 
of writing, in which he has some talent, 
quite unenviaible, however, or that anything 
like argument by a “few discontented per- 
sons” was despicable, he turns aside and 
takes issue on the comparative “ success” of 
“Church” and “ non-Church” Seminaries: 
Such a style as he indulges, with its vaunt- 
ing and taunting innuendoes and sarcasm, 
may be very agreeable to the Christian man- 
ners of some persons and places. The “few 
discontented persons” do not undertake to 
judge, but merely disavow any sympathy in 
such a mode of argument (?). But to the 
matter in hand. 

He misapprehends the sentence respect- 
ing the “success’”’ of Danville, and then pro- 
ceeds to combat the supposed meaning. By 
saying its ‘success was not well assured” 
to be the ground of argument, the writer in 
the Critic admitted “ success,”’ but referred 
to the short history of the Seminary as in- 
conclusive. But granting that the “ suc- 
cess” is assured, does it appear it is due to 
the fact that the General Assembly has un- 
dertaken the management of Danville. In 
1824, the Union Seminary opened with 
four students. In 1831, it reported fi/ty- 
eight. Was that because it was a non- 
Church Seminary? Such would be a pa- 
rallel case to that in hand. Allegheny 
Seminary, which went into operation a year 
or so later, having the General Assembly to 
manage it even to the minutiz of auditing 
its reports of donations of “ frying pans,’ 
“dried apples,” and “flannel slips,” never 
reached fifty-eight students. For years it 
never exceeded thirty. Other causes con- 
tribute to the success or failure of Semi- 
naries. The leadership of distinguished 

rominent men does much. Thus, with Dr. 
Rice’s death died the extended patronage of 
Union Seminary. Students ceased to seek 
its walls from nearly every State of the 
Union, not excepting those locally related 


— 


| to others. It has since had its misfortunes 
and changes. Death has thrice since visited 
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its Professor’s chairs, and other ca af. 
fecting its p rity vitally, aes inne tly 
reduced its numbers. Its friends, however, 
do not despair. With four instructors, in- 
creasing funds, the number of students near- 
ly trebled in three growing confidence 
and attachment of the churches looking to 
it for ministers, its prospects are decidedly 
brightening. The same can be said of Co- 
lumbia. © recent accession to its faculty, 
the spirit and energy of the “few discon- 
tented” men composing the Synod of South 
Carolina, and the hearty bona fide Pres- 
byterianism of the people, warrant its suc- 
cess. 
The t distinguished Professor of 
Theology in Danville is no more immortal 
than Dr. Rice. Whether managed by the 
General Assembly, direct action or other- 
wiso, that Institution, like all others, must 
win the permanent confidence of the Church 
by its fruits. It has given no reason thus 
far, to create a doubt that those fruits will be 
found to the praise and honour of our com- 
mon and beloved Zion. But successful or 
unsuccessful, now or hereafter, the public 
yet need to be informed how such success 
finds its cause in the mere circumstance, 
that when the Directory or immediate friends 
of Danville nominate a Professor to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, he is elected, as surely as 
the annual batch of out-goes of a Board are 
re-elected as the incomers for another term 
of four ygars. 

There is no reason to fear the right spirit- 
ed discussion of the topic introduced by the 


) Critic’s article. Indeed, the whole matter of 


Seminary education is still one very much 
of experiment in our Church. There are 
persons of great and deserved weight, who 
are more specially concerned in the pros- 
perity of Princeton, who coincide in the 
views of that article. Neither hard speech- 
es, nor sneers, nor bitterness, will turn aside 
any man, who is worth being a Presbyte- 
rian minister, from holding or uttering his 
honest convictions. The men of 1837 are 
not the only men in the Church, and it is 
humbly believed have not entirely engrossed 
its wisdom. 

ONE OF THE “Few DisconTrENTED.” 

From the Edinburgh Witness. 


_MUFFLED THUNDER. 


After the year 1848 came the year 1849. 
We do not mean just the literal and simple 
truism we bave now stated. What we wish 
to say is, that after the sudden revolution 
which threatened to consummate the down- 
fall of the Papacy, came the as sudden re- 
action which promised to float it back to its 
old supremacy. As we had not believed in 
the sudden and instant destruction of that 
system in the one case, so we were not dis- 
mayed in the other, when the tide turned, 
and full domination appeared to be once 
more within the grasp of Rome. We knew 
it was but a surface-current, and no change 
in the world’s great tide; and that all the 
advantage the Papacy could reap from it 
was but a reprieve—a very short reprieve. 
The tendencies of the age, and the aspira- 
tions of the human mind, though for the 
moment checked and beat back by the armed 
hand of power, had undergone, we were 
well assured, no change; and we felt that 
in a very short time the great forces at the 
bottom of society would assert their superi- 
ority to amy mere organizations, however 
powerful, upon its surface. Whenever that 
time should come, we believed that affairs 
would again flow in a channel adverse to 
that great spiritual despotism which has so 
long oppressed Europe, and would bring the 
Papacy into its normal condition of waning 
influence, of hampered prerogative, of grow- 
ing embarrassment, of autludnn, losses, 


‘and disappointments, till the next outbreak 


should take place in Europe, from which it 
might not escape quite so easily as it did in 
the last revolution. Matters are coming 
pretty much into the state we anticipated. 
In every quarter of the sky of Rome pre- 
sages of trouble are appearing. Sardinia 
is becoming anti-Romanist despite itself. 
When it made its vows at the altar of liber- 
ty in 1848, it never meant to be disloyal to 
the Pope. It was a Roman Catholic king- 
dom, and a Roman Catholic kingdom it was 
determined toremain. In its new Consti- 
tution, it solemnly recognized the Roman 
Catholic religion as the sole religion of the 
State; and we are not sure that even at this 
moment, its Government would permit any 
of its subjects, unless he were a Vaudois, to 
erect a sanctuary under another creed. 
Thus Sardinia made its vows to freedom, 
and swore allegiance to canon law at the 
same instant. e smile at this attempt to 
reconcile the service of two such masters— 
to combine liberty and tyranny in one Gov- 
ernment; but ten years ago, how many 
men were there in this country—how many 
of those who guide public opinion in the 
press, or the pulpit even—who would have 
seen anything absurd or impossible in the 
attempt of Piedmont? We need not, then, 
wonder that Piedmont saw nothing impossi- 
ble in it; and so her vows at either altar 
were made with equal sincerity. She was 
one of the most devoted Roman Catholic 
countries in all Europe, and resolved to 
abide so. At the same time she was deter- 
mined not to turn back from the constitu- 
tional path which she had so happily found 
when the other Italian States missed it. 
And 80, moving on with her double faith 
in liberty and tyranny, and her eyes stead- 
fastly fixed on the constitutional path, she 
has been coming every day since into col- 
lision with some part or other of Papal pre- 
rogative; and now, after a six years’ course 
—dreaming all the while that she was mov- 
ing obediently in the Papal orbit, and had 
strayed not a hair’s-breadth from it—she 
awakes to find that she is well nigh anta- 
gonistic to Rome, and that the sentence of 
excommunication, as a rebel in law and a 
heretic in faith, is suspended over her head. 
Thus have facts taught Piedmont what no 
reasonings, no arguments, no books, could 
have taught her—even this, that the Papacy 
is the root of all the despotism of Europe. 
We do not say that she has learned that les- 
son fully even yet; but she is making no 
inconsiderable progress, and a little longer 
continuance in the same course will perfect 
her init. Contrary to her own publicly cx- 
pressed resolutions and cherished wishes, 
she has become, we do not say Protestant, 
but anti-Papal. Seeking liberty, she has 
unwittingly fallen into heresy. Aiming at 
being patriotic, she has become schismatic; 
and now the inquiry is forcing itself upon 
her, whether she, or any other nation, can 
be free and Papal at the same moment— 
true at once to herself and to the Vatican. 
Spain is at the same stage with Piedmont 
six years ago. Like Piedmont, she has 
stumbled upon the constitutional path; but 
we do not say that she will persevere in it 
with equal determination; though nothing 
could have been so unlikely then as the 
future course of Piedmont. Spain as little 
dreams as Piedmont did that her new path 
must necessarily force her to break at no 
distant day with Rome; and so, like Pied- 
mont, it has commenced its career by the 
adoption of a solemn resolution never to re- 
nounce the Roman Catholic faith. The 
article me oem that the religion of Rome 
shall be the religion of the State, has been 
put into the basis of the new Spanish Con- 
stitution, as it was into the Piedmontese 
one; and desponding views we see begin to 
be taken of the gain to religious liberty 
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from the late Spanish revolution. That 


may be greator small, according to the 
future course of Spain; but we look less at 
the regi resolutions than at the overt 
acts of nations; and more at the aspirations 
and tendencies of the national will than at 
either. We know enough of the Papacy, 
not to know that every inch of constitu- 
tional liberty won by a people is: just so 
much lost to Rome; and we doubt not that 
the Pope would thank the rulers of Spain 
far more heartily would they lay aside their 
project of sequestrating the convent lands, 
than were they to record every day of their 
lives fine resolutions, pledging themselves to 
continue in the Papal sith, which, they 
may ty count — at the Vati- 
can, while they are act a riatin 
the Papal And add 
these perplexities at home, there is rising in 
the East an ominous war, which may bring 
good to Italy, but can scarce bring it evil; 
and in the West, a not less ominous Society, 
known by the name of the “Know No- 
things,” though why we cannot tell, unless 
it is because they know everything, and 
who, in the extent of their organization, the 
mystery that conceals their persons and in- 
tentions, and the celerity with which they 
execute their resolutions, rival the Jesuits. 
With the rise of this Society, the high hopes 
which the Pope has been building on Ameri- 
ca have given way. He never doubted 
that, by cajoling American statesmen, and 
flattering American democracy, he should 
be able at no distant day to substitute for 
the worn-out countries of Spain and Italy, 
the rising cities and boundless resources of 
the New World. The “Know Nothings,” 
however, have resolved to dispute the claims 
of this “‘ Lord of the earth and its countries,” 
and have determined that America shall re- 
main with the Americans. 

Lest the memories of former deeds should 
fade, Rome is doing her best to revive them. 
Re-enact these deeds she cannot at this par- 
ticular moment, but it is the power, not the 
will, that is awanting. Since we last ad- 
verted to this subject, the Pontifical fulmi- 
nation against Piedmont has appeared; and 
though, compared with the excommunica- 
tions of a Clement or an Innocent, that of 
Pius IX. is but “ muffled thunder,” still it 
is suffieient to satisfy us, that if there is 
anywhere in Europe, or out of it, any one 
who wears a crown, and is not a vassal of 
Rome, the fault does not lie with her. The 
document throws light upon the darkness of 
Rome, and lets us see a good way into the 
hopes and purposes she cherishes for the fu- 
ture. She ever has in her eye a coming 
period of dominion, when she shall be able 
to reckon with every enemy, and aven 
every wrong; and all her documents, we 
ly worded as they are, are just appeals to 
this great day of Papal retribution and wrath. 
The allocution pronounced by the Pope, in 
secret consistory on the @ffairs of Sardinia, 
is plainly of this nature. If it enforces 
nothing, it relinquishes nothing. It asserts 
the inviolability of all Rome’s rights; it 
holds to be vail and null all that is done 
against them; and in lack of present power, 
she postpones the vindication of these rights 
to the hour when she, the world’s judge and 
ruler, shall summon to her tribunal the 
kings and nations of the earth, and deal 
with them according to their deeds. The 
allocution brands the proposed measure re- 
specting the monasteries as “‘ contrary to all 
natural, divine, and social rights entirely 
opposed to the welfare of society, as it fa- 
vours the pernicious and fatal errors of So- 
cialism and Communism.” Raising his 
voice “‘ with apostolic freedom,” he proceeds 
thus :—“‘ We reject and condemn, not only 
all and each of the decrees of that Govern- 
ment, hurtful to the rights and authority of 
religion, of the Chureb, and of the Hol 
See, but likewise the law lately proposed, 
and we declare alléhese acts to be complete- 
ly null and invalid.” In fine, the Pope 
warns all the authors and favourers of these 
measures “‘to consider in their hearts the 
penalties and censures contained in the apos- 
tolic constitutions, the canons of holy coun- 
cils, and especially in the canons of the 
Holy Council of Trent, against plunderers 
and profaners of holy things, against the 
violators of the liberty of the Church and 
Holy See, and the usurpers of their rights.” 

It is worth while to inquire what punish- 
ment the “Canons of Holy Councils” have 
provided for the suppressors of monasteries 
—not for the sake of Piedmont only, but for 
our own—for we are in the same condemna- 
tion with Piedmont. Successive Councils of 
Lateran decreed, that even to exact taxes of 
the clergy, or to lay any contributions upon 
the Church lands, was a crime so t as 
to be punished with nothing less than ex- 
communication. The Council of Trent con- 
firmed, in substance, whatever former coun- 
cils and Popes had done in this matter—so 
careful were they to enclose with a sacred 
fence every inch of ecclesiastic soil, planting 
a hedge of anathemas all round it, to pre- 
serve the whole game upon it entire for the 
Pope’s shooting. But if the King or Par- 
liament who shall but tax the Church’s 
lands deserves to be punished seven-fold, 
surely he who shall confiscate them, seventy- 
and-seven-fold. | 

This, by the way, shows us the dangerous 
and intolerable character of such acquisi- 
tions. It needs no reasoning to show that 
they are utterly incompatible with the peace, 
the loyalty, the industry of a country. If 
the estates of an aristocracy, though subject 
to the jurisdiction of the country, and bear- 
ing their own share of the public burdens, 
may come to be oppressive, what shall we 
say of the overgrown estates of the clergy 
of Rome? These lands own no jurisdiction 
but that of the Vatican; they pay no taxes, 
and contribute nought to the public revenue; 
every acre added to them is so much of the 
country in which they are situated annibi- 
lated. Nay, better were it that they were 
annihilated than that they should remain to 
clothe, to feed, and to lodge a body of men 
who hold of a foreign head, are entirely in- 
dependent of all civil authority and law, 
and keep no connection with the State, fur- 
ther than to foment treason and rebellion 
now and then, and to prey upon it always. 
Aud yet it is amazing, and, but for the tes- 
timony of our standard historians, would be 
incredible, to what extent these possessions 
have grown. The Church has possessed a 
half of some kingdoms, and a still greater 
portion of others. The author of “ Free 
Thoughts on the Toleration of Popery,” 
says: 

4A certain author informs us, upon the 
authority of memoirs written by one who 
had been long intendent of Lisle in Flan- 
ders, that upon the banks of the river Scarp, 
within the extent of eighteen leagues, the 
Church rents amounted to 10,700,000 livres; 
and in the province of Cambresis the pos- 
sessions of the ecclesiastics were to those of 
the whole laity in the proportion of fourteen 
to three. Abbé de Vertot informs us, that 
the clergy of Sweden were alone 
of more than the King, and even than all 
the other estates of the kingdom together. 
‘If we run through France,’ says one, ‘ we 
will find at every step monasteries, and 
magnificent abbeys, more rich still than 
they appear. When travelling, I have often 
had the curiosity to ask to whom belo 
these lands, these farms, these woods? 
have been almost always answered—To 
such an abbey, to such a community, to 
such a chapter. If to these immoveable 

ions be added the annuities, the 
tithes, and other contributions, we will be 


and could appropriate the use of 
himself, —~ he not be the richest Sove- 
reign in the universe? To find any to equal 
him, it would be absolutely esi. to 
and 


raise again the ancient kings of Mexico 
Montezumas and Atabalipas.’ 
“ According to Bleau, about the end of 
the last century the ecclesiastical state of 
France stood thus:—18 archbishoprics, 109 
bishoprics, 16 heads of religious orders, 257 
commanderies of Malta, abbeys of nuns, 
1356 abbeys of monks, 700 convents of cor- 
deliers, 1240 priories, 15,200 chapels, about 
86,441 parishes, and 14,077 convents of all 
orders ; the number of monks were compu- 
ted at 122,600, the nuns 82,000; the total 
of both, 204,600; the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues amounting in whole to 812,000,000 
livres, which is about $130,000,000. The 
author of ‘The Age of St. Louis XIV.’ 
indeed, brings the computation mach lower, 
reckoning the number of ecclesiastical 
sons at 160,000, and the religious 90,000, 
and the ecclesiastical revenues $40,000,000.” 
To demolish a _—_ one of these houses, 
to alienate an acre of these lands, to touch 
a penny of these enormous treasures, is, in 
the opinion of the Pope, a violation of “all 
natural, divine, and social rights;” it is 
Socialism and Communism. Britain is in 
the same category with Piedmont. The 
acts of her Parliament which suppressed the 
monasteries, and alienated the Church lands, 
are held at Rome to be “completely null 
and invalid; and when the anticipated 
day of reckoning comes, we must, whether 
we like it or no, pay back every penny, and 
ene every acre, which we nl from the 
urch. 


PROTESTANTS IN TURKEY. 


I am sorry to say that there are com- 
plaints from various parts of Turkey, that 
the local authorities do not seem disposed to 
carry out the provisions of the firman given 
by the Sultan for the protection of the na- 
tive Protestants. In Sivas, the place of 
Protestant worship was forcibly entered by 
one of the Armenian magnates, accompanied 
by a gang of fellows, who rudely assaulted 
our brethren while engaged in prayer. Com- 
plaint was made to the governor, and he 
took the part of the offender, who happened 
to be his own banker. The Protestantsthen 
appealed to the Porte, and, despairing of 
getting justice done in Sivas, they asked 
that the case might be tried at Constanti- 
nople. This was refused, and they were re- 
ferred back again to the local tribunals, 
which had already refused to do them jus- 
tice. Thus the matter stands. » 

In Marsovan, a rich Armenian, years ago, 
seized forcibly upon a house ,belonging to 
one of the Protestants, and, against afl right, 
he holds it up to this day, merely because 
he is able to bribe the local authorities, and 
the Porte will not order the case to be tried 
anywhere else. 

n Mosul, the Pasha has lately refused to 
allow the enrollment of any new Protestants, 
saying that he should permit no more per- 
sons there to join the Protestant ranks, 
which is directly in violation of the firman. . 
The same Pasha has lately razed to the 
ground a stone wall which the American 
missionaries had caused to be erected around 
a spot purchased for a Protestant burying- 
ground. He even removed the stones that 
marked the graves of some six or seven of 
the missionary body that had been buried 
there, among which were the remains of Dr. 
Grant. This Pasha’s conduct was worthy of 
the palmiest days of Mohammedan bar- 
barity. And even here, in Constantinople, 
there have been some cases of the most bare- 
faced injustice and oppression of Protest- 
ants, during the past few months, sanc- 
tioned and even perpetrated by the Porte 
itself. We did hope for better things, but 
we find that the Turks are Turks still. Eng- 
land is spending her treasure and shedding 
her blood for them. Ought she not to in- 
sist that Protestants shall be protected as 
well as others? 


COLONEL HENRY RUTGERS. 


The following anecdote of this distin- 
ished patriot and eminent Christian is 
om the memoir of the late Rev. Dr. Al- 
exander McLeod of New York, by the late 
Rev. Dr. Wylie of Philadelphia. is work 
was prepared at the su ion of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, and is now passing through the 
ress, under the supervision of Dr. John. 

. McLeod. It contains many references 
to the distinguished men and public bodies 
of this city and other localities, and will be 
found filled with interesting reminiscences 
of the times to which it mainly refers. Dr. 
MeLeod and Colonel Rutgers were on terms 
of great intimacy. They deeply sympa- 
thized with each other in their attachment to 
the republican institutions of the United 
States, and in their views of religious truth ~ 
and Christian experience, and they had 
much delightful fellowship as saints of God, 
though in his providence connected with 
different religious denominations. Dr. McLe- 
od dedicated his “ Discourses on the Life 
and Power of True Godliness,” to Colonel 
Rutgers, and with him the book was a 
special favourite. The sermons themselves 
were preached in the old Rutgers street 
church, whose pulpit was then vacant. It 
was pro to call Dr. McLeod to this 
church. This, however, he declined, but 
furnished a supply for several Sabbaths, 
during which the discourses were delivered. 
They made a powerful impression at the 
time, and, being published, have kept their 
place in the sacred literature of the coun 
to the present hour. The sixth edition is 
now before the world. We are not aware 
that the following has been ever published, — 
but if it has, the facts will bear repetition. 

‘‘ Colonel Henry Rutgers.—This remaraka- 
ble man had laid early in life the foundation 
of his characteristic liberality. Like the 
son of Isaac and heir of Abraham, he prom- 
ised to the Lord a portion of the substance 
with which it should please his Creator and 
Redeemer, in subsequent life, to provide 
him. This was done upon one of the most - 
interesting occasions conceivable, while under 
arms for the independence of his country. 
It was in the year 1777 that he was ealled 
to leave his native city, in discharge of bis 
duty to that cause which he piously and pa- 
triotically espoused. His father and mo- 
ther were far advanced in years, and Henry 
was the only surviving son. He bore 
commission in the army, and was under or- 
ders to proceed to his iment. Mounted 
upon his horse he reached the division lines 
which separated his father’s estate from the 
Delancey possessions. The spot is worthy 
of recollection; and this notice of it may 
perhaps remind the citizen and the wy ed 
of the transaction of which it was then 


theatre and the witness. It was at that 
time in the remote suburbs of the city of 
which itis now a part, being in the district 
bounded by Division, Rutgers, Jefferson 
streets and the East river. . 

“ Halting his horse, he turned around on 


the extensive domain, and the happy abode 
which he had forsaken for the - 
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Hivery citizen his « tection in Italy, Flanders, and Germany. If 
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He returned in peace to enjoy the 
which i 


“The life of Di. McLeod, from which this 
is’ extracted, will be published in a few 
weeks.— Chris. Intel. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Publidhed at No. 144 Chestnet street, above Sixth, 
5 and at No. 285 Broadway, New 
‘Youx. 

‘BATURDAY, March 24, 1855. 


To. a~ CoRRESPONDENT. —We always 
publish, with much pleasure, notices for 
ecclesiastical meetings, but cannot under- 


_ take, with our multiplicity of manusoripts, 


to preserve ‘them and see that they are in- 
serted, when sent to us weeks before the 
time for ‘theit appearance. Stated Clerks 
will: please forward such notices about the 
time they are expected to be published. 

Two Wrrxs aT THE GENERAL AsSsEM- 
BLY.—On account of the strong disposition 
manifested by members of the General As- 
sembly to obtain leave of absence before the 
conclusion of the sessions, the last Assembly 
passed a resolution, recommending to the 
Presbyteries hereafter to appoint such com- 
missioners ‘as shall be prepared, Providence 
permitting, to remain at least two weeks 
after their names are enrolled as members of 
the Assembly, provided the business thereof 
shall require them to remain so long.” We 
call attention to this action, as the Presby- 
teries are soon to meet and make their ap- 
pointments. 


Popery AND Property.—lIn an article- 
which we copy from the Edinburgh Witness, 
among other interesting matters, may be 
found a few startling facts illustrative of the 
insatiable thirst of the Popish hierarchy for 
enormous worldly possessions. In Roman 
Oatholic Europe, where the system has been 
iniquitously working for centuries with little 
opposition, the amount of church property, 
devoted to the luxury of the higher clergy 
and the support of the indolent swarms of 
priests, monks, nuns, friars, &c., almost sur- 
passes credibility. The Popish Bishops in this 
country have been practising the same mon- 
strous imp®ition of securing under their 
own control all church property. We have 
seen it recently stated that in John Hughes, 
Archbishop of New York, church property 
is vested to the amount of twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars! How enormous must be 
the total thus managed by all the Popish 


‘prelates in the United States! How dan- 


gerous such a moneyed power to our free 
institutions, and how urgent the necessity 
of State laws to check and limit the growing 


evil! 


PRESBYTERIAN PsALMODY IN PATENT 
Nores.—We are requested to call attention 
to the fact that the Board of Publication has 
issued an edition of the Presbyterian Psalmo- 
dist, in Aikin’s seven character notes, as 
directed by the last General Assembly. 


EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE AT PARIS.— 
The Central Committee of the French Branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance, acting at Lyons, 
have appointed Rev. Robert Baird, D.D., 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, and Rev. J. 
Bornand, (French Evangelical pastor,) of 


New York, a Committee of Arrangements ; 


for the American visitors to the General 
Conference of Evangelical Christians to be 
held at Paris, in July. The Conference will 
open on the Fourth of July. Arrangements 
will be made in Paris for the accommoda- 
tion of members of the Conference from 
abroad. The interest of the occasion, and 
the attractions of the Industrial Exhibition, 
will doubtless draw many visitors to Paris, 
notwithstanding the threatening aspect of 
European affairs. All Christians in the 
United States, whether ministers or not, 
who design to attend this Conference, will 
confer a favour by forwarding their names 
at the earliest day to the Secretary of the 
Committee, Rev. J. Bornand, 31 Green 
street, New York. The list, when com- 
pleted, will be sent to Paris for the allot- 
ment of places. 

Receipts oF THE Boarps.—The receipts 
into the Treasuries of the Boards of the 
Presbyterian Church, for the month of Feb- 
ruary, as acknowledged in the April number 
of the Home and Foreign Record, were: 
Board of Domestic Missions, $6338.78, and 
for Church Extension, $1049.26; Board 
of Education, $4656.82; Board of Foreign 
Missions, $11,681.73, including $1625 for 
the Waldenses; and Board of Publication, 
$981.99. Total receipts of ail for the month, 
$23,659.32. . 


APPEAL FoR THE WALDENSEs.—It will 
be remembered, that after the stirring appeal 
made to the General Assembly of 1853, by 
the Rev. Dr. Revel, Moderator of the Wal- 
densian Synod, the Assembly addressed a 
letter te the churches, calling upon them to 
aid these devoted and faithful Christian 
brethren in their noble work of evangeliza- 
tion. It was deemed best that the Presby- 
terian Church should endow their Theologi- 
cal Seminary at La Lour, and as only $20,000 
was needed for this purpose, Dr. Revel was 
given to understand that this sum would be 
raised. The Board of Foreign Missions, to 
whose care the matter was committed, an- 
nounce, however, that as yet but $10,000 
has been received. In a circular recently 
issued by the Board, calling for additional 
contributions to this fund, they say: 

is exceedingly desirable, for various 
reasons, that this sum should be raised be- 
fore the next annual meeting of the General 
Assembly; and in view of this, an appeal 
would be made to the churches generally, 
were it not for the fear that it would inter- 
fere with the 
siou urposes, which cann istur 

at $s rennet time, without great detriment 
to the missionary work generally. In view 
of this state of the case, we have thought it 
expedient to make this appeal to a few of 
the lay members of the Gharch in different 
of the country, whom God has blessed 
with more abundant resources than the gen- 
erality of their Christian brethren, and who, 
we have no doubt, would feel it a privil 

as well as duty, to contribute of their su 
stance to this most important object.” 

We hope this appeal will meet with a 
ous It is desirable that, as 


fer as practicable, donations should be sent 
in by the Ist of April. 


| WHERE THE EVIL 
ill that cas be as to the 

ings of our branch of the 


| Church, in efficiently doing the work set be- 


fore it, we imagine that-both the evil and 


-the remedy are very simple. A general re- 


vival of religiop, and a higher standard of 
piety, would at once put a new aspect 
upon the whole face of our Zion. The 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost inspires a love 
for Christ and for the souls of men, which 
becomes the constraining motive to every 
good word and work. Wherever you find 


-| a church whose, members are living near. 
to God, and daily growing in the know- 


ledge and love of spiritual things, you will 
have evidence that they are ready to do 
their-part in labours of usefulness. A low 
state of piety is characterized by a devotion 
to the world, an indifference to the claims of 
religion and humanity, an unwillingness to 
part with money, and a reluctance to engage 
in active efforts for objects however de- 
serving. The Presbyterian Church, in com- 
mon with other denominations, has been af- 
flicted to a considerable extent with the lat- 
ter state of things; and hence, in a large 
measure, as we doubt not, the comparative 
inefficiency, concerning which there has been 
both lamentation and complaint. 

Nearly allied with what bas been just 
mentioned, and in some measure arising 
from it, is the fact that our Church officers 
so often fail to carry into effect, measures 
which are indispensable to developing the 
efficiency of the churches. The defect is 
not so much in ignorance of what is re- 
quired, as in the neglect to do well-known 
duties. Take the matter of charitable do- 
nations as an example. We need no new 
machinery in order to secure general contri- 
butions to the usual objects of benevolence. 
Church sessions know full well the ends for 
which our Boards were organized; they are 
apprized of their wants; and the duty of 
systematic and liberal co-opération bas been 
urged upon them a thousand times. All 


be arranged for the several objects, and that 
after previous notice, and such information 
‘as the pastor could impart, an opportunity 
should be afforded to the people to cast in 
their offerings, and the work would be done. 
If, instead of a mere box or plate collection, 
it should be thought best, either through the 
deacons or otherwise, to make private and 
personal solicitations, so much the better. 
In either case, however, the result—who can 
doubt ?—-would at once be seen in the abund- 
ant supplies flowing into the treasuries of 
the Boards. The aggregate of even small 
donations from so many sources, would 
swell to a sum far exceeding what has ever 
been reported ; and the habit of giving once 
formed, would be cultivated by continual 
exercise, until each year would witness ac- 
cretions from a growing liberality. 

Such a course, it would seem, ought to 
commend itself to all the office-bearers in 
our churches. Why is it not adopted? 
Simply because of the want of the will to 
do it.. Year after year, many churches plod 
along in the same beaten track, growing 
more fixed in ‘the habit of neglecting the 
grace of giving, encouraged therein by 
the fact that those Who bear rule over them 
show no interest in developing this feature 
of Christian character. No systematic ar- 
rangements are made, no collections are 
proposed except at irregular and remote in- 
tervals; and even then—shame to say—they 
are recommended on the ground that the 
people have not been called upon for a con- 
tribution for months, or perhaps years ! 

How this evil is to be remedied is more 
than we can determine. New organizations 
would not suffice, since they would encounter 
the same obstacle—the unwillingness of the 
church officers to carry them out. Resolu- 
tions of church judicatories have been re- 
sorted to time after time; circulars and 
personal addresses from the officers of the 
Boards have been abundant; the press has 
made its unremitting appeals; but the re- 
luctance and neglect to do known duty is 
still a fixed and lamentable fact. There lies 
the root of the difficulty*—the stone which 
scotches the wheels of our benevolent ma- 
chinery. Unless by a general outpouring 
of God’s grace, a new spirit and new views 
are imparted, we see no alternative but to 
pursue the established methods—continuing 
to utter the Macedonian cry, and urge the 
claims of duty, in the hope that as continual 
water“drops wear the rock away, so, gradu- 
ally, the insensibility of the churches may 
be removed. 

On former occasions, we have expressed 
the opinion that much might be accomplished 
prospectively, by making systematic benevo- 


of the Professors of Pastoral Theology in our 
Theological Seminaries. If this great sub- 
ject were thoroughly drilled into the minds 
of candidates for the ministry; if they were 
taught to regard it as a Christian grace, and 
indispensable to the full exhibition of true 
piety; and if the obligation to make it an 
essential part of the pastoral work, to see 
that the people are properly instructed and 
furnished with opportunities for developing 
principles of practical benevolence—if, in 
these aspects, our candidates were taught to 
look upon the subject, we should hope for 
cheering results. 

Something also can be accomplished by 
circulating more extensively among the peo- 
ple religious journals, and such other publi- 
cations as may tend to enlighten their minds 
as to the wants of the world and the duty of 
the Church. Even this, however, would 
but in a slight degree tend to remove the 
practical and radical difficulty—the want 
of proper arrangements by church officers 
for gathering up what the people might be 
disposed to give. Whatever reforms may be 
proposed and adopted, the desired end will 
not be accomplished until pastors and ruling: 
elders, equally with the people, are made 
willing to do, as well as to know their 
duty. As we have already said, here lies 
the real evil. A remedy which does not 
reach the seat of the disease is, at best, but 
doctoring symptoms. 


INEFFICIENCY OF CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM. 


E Rev. Mr. Brigham, pastor of the 

Congregational church at Enfield, Con- 
necticut, was charged by some of his con- 
gregation with preaching the offensive doc- 
trines of limited atonement and human in- 
ability. A majority of the church was 
with him, while a majority of the “socie- 
ty,” or congregation, was against him, and 
these insisted upon his dismission. They 
asked for a mutual council, to which Mr. 
Brigham and the church refused to give 
their assent, unless it was understood that 
the only question to be referred was to be 
whether his doctrines were in accordance 
with the Confession of Faith attached to the 
Saybrook Platform. The society then closed 
the doors of the church against Mr. Brig- 
ham, and the matter came up before the 
Consociation. This body, we regret to learn, 
instead of rebuking the factious and irreli- 
gious congregation who had quarrelled with 
their minister for teaching and preaching 
the doctrines of their own standards, re- 


solved that it was expedient for the pastoral 
relation to be dissolved, because Mr. Brig- 
ham did not agree in doctrine with his peo- 
ple, and therefore was not in @ position in 


which he could be useful! 


Melancholy 


that is requisite is, that stated days should 


lence more fully a theme for the prelections 


— 


must be the blight which has fallen on the 
churches in New England, when such a 
minister eould be driven from his pulpit for 
such a cause, and when such an ecclesiasti- 
cal decision coulé be sustained ! 


A MINISTER MURDERED. 


CORRESPONDENT in Indiana, sends us 
the following account of the death of the 
Rey. J. J. Scott, an esteemed Presbyterian 
minister, residing near Lewisville, in that 
State, by the hand of an assassin, who after- 
wards committed suicide. The deeply afilict- 
ed family of our deceased brother deserve the 
sympathies and prayers of God’s people. 
Messrs. Editore—On the morning of the 
8th of March, the Rev. John J. Scott, mem- 
ber of Whitewater Presbytery, in the Synod 
of Indiana, and pastor of the Ebenezer Pres- 
byterian Church, about two miles from 
Lewisville, Henry county, Indiana, while 
attending to the feeding of his cattle, at or 
near bio best was stabbed in the abdomen 
with a butcher knife, in the hand of a near 
neighbour, one Benjamin Hickman. Mr. 
Scott received the wound about seven 
o’clock, and died about eleven, A. M. Mrs. 
Scott, seeing her husband falling, was goin 
towards him, when Hickman seized a sti 
to strike her; but she, looking intently at 
him, said, “You would not hurt me?” when 
he dropped the stick and went off towards 
his residence. He turned, however, and 
went to a point in the creek, where he must 
have deliberately drowned himself, as there 
was but three and a half feet water in the 
lace where he was found dead. No cause 
is assigned for the rash act. Mr. Scott was 
a gentle, amiable, and greatly respected 
minister. His loss as a pastor, and also as 
a teacher, will be seriously felt. He leaves 
a wife and three children. The murderer 
had hitherto borne a good character, and 
was upon the most friendly terms with Mr. 
Scott. Mr. Scott had purchased the farm 
on which he lived from Hickman; but there 
was no misunderstanding about this; and 
in a friendly manner they had recently made 
some business arrangements together. It is 
supposed that the murderer also intended the 
death of his own brother. The whole is 
wrapped in mystery, and has thrown t 
gloom over a large circle of friends. 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 


pilgrimage, so graphically portrayed 

by Bunyan, commends itself for. its 
truthfulness. Its chief merit consists in its 
accurate description of character, as it pre- 
sented itself to him in every-day life; and 
as man is ever the same, in all ages of the 
world, and exhibits himself under substan- 
tially the same phases, the veri-similitude 
of his portraits will never become obsolete. 
Customs and fashions may change; the 
business avocations of men may undergo 
material alterations; one century may be 
greatly in advance of its predecessor in the 
arts and sciences; while, amidst all fluctua- 
tions, the moral identity of man is perpetua- 
ted. In all ages he isa sinner estranged 
from God, possessing the same deceitful and 
desperately wicked heart, prone to evil, averse 
to restraint, the easy victim of temptation, 
and manifesting the same uniform repug- 
nance to holiness. The Bible is an ever- 
living epistle, commending itself to men’s 
consciences amidst all the vicissitudes of 
time, for the very reason that it describes 
the moral character of men, which, in a cer- 
tain sense, is immutable. Here one trait is 
delineated, and there another, which are 
sure to find their types in succeeding ages. 
A passion, a propensity, an infirmity, a ne- 
cessity, an estrangement, a vice, a fatality, 
characteristic of sinful beings in an age 
when the world was young, will be sure to 
be developed in the same race of beings 
when the world shall become hoary with 
age. There is no form of wickedness which 
may now startle us on account of its novelty, 
for all its forms were familiar to the ancients; 
and there is no spiritual awakening of the 
mind, no feeble struggles for emancipation 
from sin, no class of obstructive temptations, 
no failures or successes which have not, in 
a sense, been stereotyped long ago. When 
we would study, therefore, the moral history 
of man, the Bible, so far from being an 
obsolete authority, is the freshest and most 
reliable source to which we can apply for 
information. It is the unerring mirror in 
which we can study our own features, and 
when we have thoroughly studied ourselves, 
we have gained a deep insight into the hearts 
of all our fellow men. 

Bunyan’s wisdom consisted in his just 
appreciation of this grand feature of the 
Bible, and in his earnest endeavour to adapt 
it to his description, not of the incidental 
peculiarities of man, but of his moral traits, 
as they develope themselves in a pilgrimage 
from the city of Destruction to the Celestial 
city. We need not be dependent on his 
book (although we surely would not wish to 
be without it) for the facts which impart to 
it all its interest. These are patent to us. 
They are all around us, they are all within 
us. Here we are living in the very midst of 
the city of Destruction, surrounded by thou- 
sands who only live to eat, drink, and be 
merry ; in whose thoughts God has no place, 
and for whom eternity has no terrors. The 
noise of music and revelry is heard, and 
alternates with the busy hum of business. 
Buoyant youth cares not to think of the 
future, and age makes men more stubborn, 
seldom wiser. Covetous toil wears out the 
strength of some, frivolous pleasure or wild 
dissipation exhausts the vigour of others. 
‘‘There is no God,” is the maxim of the 
crowd, and as one generation passes from 
the stage, it is succeeded by another whose 
history is identical. Over this city hangs a 
lurid cloud, and from that cloud is protruded 
an arm, wielding vengeful thunder-bolts, 
the scattering of which excites but little 
alarm. Some, however, aroused to a sense 
of their danger, resolve to escape from the 
doomed city. They are assailed by the 
jeers and mockery of their companions, or, 
what is more dangerous, by their artful and 
earnest dissuasions. Some relapse, others 
enter on their pilgrimage. In following the 
latter, we have observed in real life what 
Bunyan so graphically portrays in his alle- 
gory. Alas! how many have we seen floun- 
dering in the slough of despond, only to 
struggle out on the wrong side! How many 
have we seen, after a fair beginning, fright- 
ened by the lions in the way, enticed into 
the numerous by-paths by every plausible 
tempter, fainting in the first struggles with 
real antagonists, diverted from their purpose 
by some silver-tongued Demas, or fatally 
arrested by the tinselled follies of vanity 
fair. We have often and often surveyed 
the journey, looking forward and backward, 
and have mourned that we could see so few 
who were resolutely holding on their way. 
We have seen them stumbling blindfolded ; 
we have seen them loitering in some tempt- 
ing shade, gradually lost to sight in some 
bye-path, or giving tuemselves up, heart 
and soul, to some enemy of the great king. 
It is a fearful truth, that many who pro- 
fessedly set out on the Christian pilgrimage 
never reach its happy end. They mistake 
the road and die. They run well fora time, 
and are fatally hindered. They have no 
precious certificate in their bosom, are cheer- 
ed by no faithful evangelist, obtain no sight 
of the Delectable Mountains, and when they 
come to the river of death, its waters are 
cold, turbid, and stormy, and they sink be- 
neath, instead of passing beyond to the 


opening gates of the Celestial city, to be 


by the smiles of its bright inhabi- 
tants, and the music of their golden harps. 
Alas! alas! that it should be 80; but so it is. 
Many, very many, whose names are enrolled 
on the books of the Church, are registered 


for perdition. 7 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 


HE Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, in sum- 
ming up the number of candidates for 
the ministry in the Theological Seminaries 
of the Presbyterian Church, presents the 
subjoined facts and suggestions, which are 
well worthy of solemn and prayerful con- 
sideration. In common with other denomi- 
nations, our Church has had to lament the 
comparatively small number of young men 
who, within late years, have been found 
ready to devote themselves to the work of 
preaching the gospel. The last Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Education showed that 
there had been an encouraging increase 
during the preceding year; but the follow- 
ing estimates of the Secretary prove that 
there is urgent need that the churches should 
awake to renewed effort and prayerfulness 
far this great object: 

the whole number in Semina- 
ries and elsewhere to be three hundred, the 
annual supply of ministers in our Church for 
the next three years will be about one hun- 
dred. In the Minutes of the last Assembl 
forty-one ministers are reported as having di 
during the year; which is probably not 8 

num than the average of deaths 
which may be expected to occur for three 
years to come. This will make our actual an- 
nual increase of ministers for the nexg three 
years about sixty. From 1853 to 1854, the 
number of churches had increased by ninety- 
seven; which was less than may be antici- 
pated hereafter, considering the constant in- 
crease of population, and the opening of new 
fields for But without an 
greater increase heretofore, there wi 
probably be forty more new churches added to 
our communion annually than the number of 
licensures which will be granted to candidates. 
Unless, therefore, there is a t error in our 
calculations, or unless additional ministers 
shall come to us from other lands, the deficien- 
oy of ministers, compared with the number of 
churches, will be greater three years hence 
than it is now, to say nothing concerning the 
foreign field, which calls most urgently for a 
large increase of labourers, but the considera- 
tion of which makes our prospective deficiency 
of ~ ga still greater compared with the 
suppty. 

“Our increase of candidates in colleges and 
academies affords some relief to this discour- 
aging state of things, but this relief is not im- 
mediate. If ever there was occasion for the 
Church to offer her earnest and importunate 

rayers that men now engaged in other pro- 

essions might be converted and called into the 
gos 1 ministry, there seems to be a demand 

or itnow. It is well known that some of our 
most distinguished ministers of former days 
were called from the bar to the pulpit, and 
that a considerable number now engaged suc- 
cessfully in preaching the gospel, ave been 
students of law, and some of them reputable 
practitioners in our courts. Is it too much for 
the Church to ask and to expect of God, that 
many others of this class may be led in a simi- 
lar manner to change their profession, and de- 
vote themselves to the ‘cure of souls?’ We 
respectfully submit this question to the serious 
consideration of those who are devoutly ‘ pray- 
ing the Lord of the harvest that he will send 
forth labourers into his harvest.’ ” 


DR. ALEXANDER AND THE CATE- 
CHISM. 


HE sarcastic and contemptuous flings so 
often made at the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, and the ridicule cast upon the 
old established custom of teaching this ad- 
mirable compend of truth to the young, are 
well met by the following passage from the 
review of Dr. Alexander’s life, in the last 


number of the Biblical Repertory. 

“He enjoyed,” says the reviewer, “the 
inestimable advantage of a correct doctrinal 
education in his youth. He was early 
taught the Westminster Catechism, an edu- 
cational process of priceless value. The 
principles of moral and religious truth con- 
tained in that sublime symbol, when once 
imbedded in the mind, enlarge, sustain, and 
illuminate it for all time. That God is a 
Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable 
in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, jus- 
tice, goodness, and, truth, is a height of 
knowledge to which Plato never reached. 
That the eternal Son of God became man 
by taking to himself a true body and a rea- 
sonable soul, and so was and continues to be 
both God and man, in two distinct natures 
and one person for ever, isa truth worth all 
other knowledge. A series of such precise, 
accurate, luminous propositions, inscribed 
on the understanding of a child, is the rich- 
est inheritance which can be ~~ to him. 
They are seeds which need only the vivify- 
ing influence of the spirit of life, to cause 
them to bring forth the fruits of holiness 
and glory. Dr. Alexander experienced this 
benefit in its full extent. He learned the 
Catechism as a matter of custom. Its 
truths were not pressed upon his heart and 
conscience. They lay in his mind as a form 
of doctrine, (what men are wont erroneously 
to call dead orthodoxy, as though truth can 
ever be dead ) Still, even as mere specula- 
tive knowledge, it occupied his mind to the 
exclusion of error. The understanding is 
the regal faculty, and when filled with the 
self-evidencing truths of divine revelation, 
it does and must control, to a great degree, 
the convictions and principles even of those 
not yet renewed. His mind being thus 
stored with truth, as soon as hig moral and 
religious feelings were excited, they had the 
proper forms at hand in which to express 
themselves. The intejlectual and emotional 
elements combined by a kind of elective af- 
finity, and formed that knowledge which is 
eternal life.” 


JAPAN.—From the Rev. Mr. Bittenger, 
chaplain of the United States ship Susque- 
hanna, which has recently arrived, after a 
three years absence, principally engaged in 
the objects of the Japan Expedition, we have 
received a complimentary remembrancer in 
the shape of a Japanese book, which is, in 
its way, a curiosity. As we are, unfortu- 
nately, ignorant of the language of Japan, 
we are left in uncertainty whether the book 
is dramatic, agricultural, or theological, and 
the pictorial illustrations, numerous as they 
are, do not help us to a conclusion. We 
value it, nevertheless, as an exemplification 
of the state of the fine arts in Japan. Ac- 
companying the book was a large oval coin 
of Japan, pierced in the centre bya square 
hole, and formed of an alloy resembling bell 
metal. 


— 


PrigstcRAFT.—The London Christian 
Times mentions a singular instance of craft 
in the present Pope, who has signalized his 
pontificate by the promulgation of the mon- 
strous dogma of the immaculate conception. 
It was necessary for his holiness to act in 
this matter in accordance with the apparent 
demand of Ais Church, and hence earnest 
requests came from various quarters, urging 
him to a decision. These he ostentatiously 
paraded to public view, as testimony of the 
general desire that the Queen of Heaven 
should no longer be denied her rights, It 
has now been found that these requests were 
not quite so numerous as he would have it 
to appear. Thus, in some instances, one 
request came from a bishop, and another 
from the same man as an abbot, and a third 
from the same source under a still different 
title! We have not yet discovered whether 
any of the American prelates swelled the 
number of supplications by thus multiplying 
their persons, craftily resorting to their vari- 
ous titles as significant of different persons. 
Another proof that Popery is corrupt at its 
fountain. | 


LAN. 
Davipson Norra CAROLINA.. 
—/ correspondent informs us that the Rev. 
Drury Lacy, D.D. of Raleigh, North Oaro- 
lina, has accepted the Presidency of David- 
pave College, to which he was recently elected. 
“Dr. Lacy is universally esteemed for his 

rbanity, and many excellent qualities of 


| mind and heart. We trust he may be greatly 


encouraged, and useful in the important post 
upon which he enters. 

The bequest of Maxwell Chambers, Esq. 
to this Institution, which we have already 
| noticed, it is ascertained will probably amount 
to about $200,000. 

THxoLocicaL Srupents.—The Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion states the number of students at present 
in the Theological Seminaries of the Presby- 
terian Church, as far as can be ascertained, 
as follows:—Princeton, New Jersey, 115; 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 51; Union Semi- 
nary, Virginia, 29; Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, 32; New Albany, Indiana, 19; Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, 37. Total, 283. In ad- 
dition to which four are studying theology 
under private instruction, and it is probable 
that there are twelve or fifteen others not 
officially reported, which would make the 
whole number about three hundred. 

In New England there has been a decided 
decrease in the number of theological stu- 
dents. Whilst the number of students in 
their colleges -has gone up since 1840 from 
2000 to 2500, the numbers in their theolo- 
gical seminaries have diminished within the 
same period from 322 to 190. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION. 
—Six new Congregational churches in Wis- 
consin, it is said, have been dedicated since 
the year came in; and several more are in 
process of erection. They have been built 
on the strength of encouragement given by 
the Fifty Thousand Dollar Fund lately 
raised by that denomination. Would that 
such results might provoke our own Church 
to a like good work. We have ample means, 
if they could only be properly developed. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—From 
the Catalogue of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Virginia, just received, we learn that 
the total number of students for the year is 
twenty-nine—a large increase over several 
former years. Tho Faculty consists of the 
Rev. 8S. B. Wilson, D.D., Professor of The- 
ology; Rev. B. M. Smith, D.D., Professor 
of Oriental Literature; Rev. R. L. Dabney, 
D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Church Polity; and Mr. Dabney C. 
Harrison, Assistant Teacher of Hebrew. The 
effort to endow the fourth professorship has 
been met with liberal responses. 


SHops AND THE SABBATH.—We 
are gratified to observe that the good exam- 
ple set by Mayors Conrad and Wood, in 
requiring liquor shops to be closed on the 
Sabbath, has been followed in other cities. 
Efforts have been making in New Orleans 
to the same end, and the Presbyterian Her- 
ald states that these dens of iniquity have 
been also closed in Louisville, Kentucky. 

BroGRAPHY OF Dr. McLEop —We are 
happy to learn that a biography of the late 
Rev. Dr. Alexander McLeod of New York, 
prepared by the late Rev. Dr. Samuel B. 
Wylie of Philadelphia, will soon be issued 
from the press in New York, under the edi- 
torial supervision of the son of Dr. McLeod. 
With the venerable subject of the memoir, 
and his equally venerable biographer, we 
were well acquainted in our younger years, 
and honouring their learning, piety, and 
usefulness, we cherish for their memory a 
profound respect. 


Crelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Professor: Joseph R. Wilson, late 
of Hampden Sidney College, has entered upon 
his duties as pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Staunton, Virginia, where correspondents 
will please address him. 

The Rev. Albert Shotwell has declined the 
call to the Presbyterian church at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. A correspondent informs 
-us that the church is still vacant, and anxious 
to obtain a pastor. 

The Rey. A. T. Graves having resigned the 
charge of the Bethel church, Mississippi, his 
post office is changed from Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, to New Albany, Indiana. 

The Rev. W. A. Thompson of Nashville, 
Tennessee, has received a call to the churches 
of Mount Bethany and Bolivar. 

The Rev. J. S. Howell’s post office is chang- 
ed from Greenville, Illinois, to Equality, Illi- 
nois. 

The post office of the Rev. M. W. Staples is 
changed from Marshall, Texas, to Janesville, 
Wisconsin, where he has commenced labour as 
missionary. 

The Rey. A. W. Young has removed from 
Horne Lake, Mississippi, to Tatesville, Missis- 
sippi. 

The friends and correspondents of the Rev. 
Albert Williams of San Francisco, will please 
address him for the present through Bonnell, 
Brown, Hall & Co., 7 and 9 Barclay street, New 
York city. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of Genesee 
River, held at Scottsville on the 6th inst., Mr. 
John Jones was ordained to the work of the 
ministry, and installed pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church of that place. The Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Jones of Troy, preached the sermon; the 
Rev. G. D. Stewart of Bath, gave the charge to 
the pastor, and the Rev. J. W. Major of Cale- 
donia, the charge to the people. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE OLD HUNDRED. 


Messrs. Editors—I was much pleased with 
your remarks in a recent number of the 
Presbyterian, relative to church music. In 
confirmation of their truth let me notice 
an instance—the almost total exclusion from 
some Presbyterian churches, of that admi- 
rable and venerable song known as the “ Old 
Hundred.” Until that, and other similar 
music, shall be restored to the people, they 
will not join in the singing, and the choir 
will enjoy, as doubtless many of its mem- 
bers desire to do, an almost total monopoly 
of that branch of the devotional services of 
the Church. 

Some of the finest specimens of sacred 
music extant are to be found among the 
tunes sung in Scotland and the North of 
Ireland, which were composed in the times 
of the Covenanters, and of religious perse- 
cution, when the spirit of devotion sought 
form and expression in sweet, solemn, and 
plaintive strains of music. In such strains, 
may we suppose, did David sing his son 
of sorrow and of penitence. The artistic 
and operatic music of most of our churches 
is lamentably deficient in these essentials, 
and accounts satisfactorily for the refusal of 
the people to join in most of the hymns. 
They have a nice discriminative judgment 
in this matter, and the leaders of choirs who 
neglect to study the popular taste, fail in 
their office. The silence of the congrega- 
tion during the performance of any piece of 
music in a church, proves it to be a failure; 
because it does not attain its principal end, 
which is to induce the masses to join in a 
song of devotion. It is wrong to deprive 
them of this enjoyment of a pleasure pure 
and exquisite, and which tends to make the 
heart better. If asked to name some tunes 
ew for churches, I would instance 
the following, little known among the vo- 
taries of fashionable music :-—Old undred, 
Dundee, Elgin, Martyrs, Newton, Dublin, 
&c. Other similar airs will be suggested by 
aged members of the churches (who haye 
long mourned over the loss of a principal 


source of religious pleasure and improve- 
ment), if the leaders of choirs will deign 


to consult them. MIRIAM. 
‘For the Presbyterian. 
REV. REUBEN FRAME. 


At a special meeting of the Presbytery of 
North River, held at Wappingers Falls, 
March 15, 1855, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, The Rev. Reuben Frame, 8 mem- 
ber of this body, has, at his own request, been 
released from the pastoral care of the church 
and congregation at Wappingers Falls, in order 
to his removal within the bounds of the Pres- 
bytery of Winnebago, Wisconsin; and whereas 
he has been a devoted, capable, and efficient 
member of this Presbytery, therefore, 

Resolved, I. That we, the Presbytery of 
North River, have heard with deep regret, the 
request of brother Frame, that he be released 
from the pastoral care of the church and con- 
gregation at Wappingers Falls, and we onl 
consent to it in view of the indications of Di- 
vine Providence, and the paramount claims of 
the uliarly interesting field of labour to 
which he removes. 

Resolved, 2. That in brother Frame we have 
been accustomed to recognize a erg bet of 
clear and correct views of both the doctrines 
and government of our Church; that we have 
always loved him asa Christian brother, and 
have uniformly confided in him as a compe- 
tent and safe adviser. 

Resolved, 3. That brother Frame leaves this 
Presbytery in the enjoyment of our affection, 
and sessing entire confidence in his piety 
and devotion, and especially in his qualifica- 
tions for the important field to which he is 


ing. 

_ Resolved, 4. That a copy of these resolu- 
tions, signed by the Moderator and Stated 
Clerk of this Presbytery, be transmitted to the 
Presbytery of Winnebago by brother Frame, 
and that a copy of the same be sent tothe Pres- 
byterian for publication. 

A. 8. Garptner, Moderator. 
Joun Jounston, Slated Clerk. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 


A PUBLIC VERDICT. 


Messrs. Editors—The New York Evan- 
gelist, in neticing the last number of the 
New-school Quarterly Review, expresses the 
opinion that “no amount of lying” can 
much longer prevent the public vendiat on 
the question between the Old and New-school 
branches of the Presbyterian Church. On 
what side the lying is, every one is left free 
to infer. As to the delayed verdict, we had 
really supposed it had been rendered long 
since. It does not require nearly twenty 
years for an American public to come to a 
decision in such a case, and accordingly the 
following verdict has been senlienerthel 
the New-school members of the Presbyterian 
Church were a factious body; that they 
had essentially departed from the faith of 
the old Westminster standards, and were 
conspiring to introduce new isms into the 
Church; that they were indeed a foreign 
element, striving to revolutionize the Church, 
and paralyze the arm of its strength by com- 
mitting it to the control of voluntary socie- 
ties; that its true spirit was manifested, 
first, in its disorderly and riotous attempt to 
organize an Assembly while the true Assem- 
bly were in session; and second, in its ap- 
peal to the civil law to justify its grasping 
ambition ; and third, in its yo attempts to 
tinker the Constitution of the Church; and 
fourth, in its unscrupulous vituperation of 
the Old-school; that it is now, as it has al- 
ways been, a body without a soul, without 
unity, and embracing discordant and irrecon- 
cileable doctrines; that it has done little if 
any good since its separate organization, not 
keeping pace with other denominations, and 
falling far behind the Old-school; that its 
abandonment, of late, of some of its outset 
principles, and its imitation of the Old- 
school on points of policy, is a virtual ac- 
kuowledgment of its own errors; that its 
persistent efforts to keep up the old feud is at 
once an acknowledgment of its weakaess and 
its bad spirit; and this verdict has been ren- 
dered in despite of all that ‘‘amount of ly- 
ing,’ to which the New York Evangelist so 
significantly refers, and in proof that truth 
is great and will prevail. 

AN OBSERVER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN INCIDENT. 


Messrs. Editors—Of the admissions to 
the church at the last communion in the 
village where I reside, one was a case of no 
common interest. Mr. B—— had been an 
invalid for a longer term than the impotent 
man who was healed by the compassionate 
Saviour at the pool of Bethesda, of a malady 
under which he had been labouring thirty 
and eight years. It was nearly fifty years 
since Mr. B—— had been able to enter the 
house of God; when last he had done so, he 
was a mere boy of perhaps twelve or thirteen 
years ofage. Since that time he has been al- 
most entirely confined to his dwelling, and a 
large part of it to his bed. In the last 
thirty years he has crossed the threshold 
of his own door but three different times. 
Though deprived thus of the benefits of pub- 
lic worship, and the privileges of the sanc- 
tuary, the Spirit of God has been silently 
at work upon his mind; he has, by private 
reading, become quite intelligent on re- 
ligious and other subjects; and it was 
thought proper to admit him on his own 
request to sealing ordinances. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were both administered 
to him on the last Sabbath, his infirmity 
rendering it mecessary that this should be 
done in his own house. How many, whose 
privileges have been greater than that of 
this man, debarred for so long a period from 
the house of God, and whose reasons of 
thankfulness have been so much more mul- 
tiplied than his, may he not in the —— 
rise up to condemn! H. W. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York met at the 
Mission Rooms, New York, on Monday last, 
19th inst. at twelve o’clock, M., the Rev. 
Mr. Stead, the Moderator, in the chair. 
The Rey. Mr. Knox, of the Classis of New 
York, was received as a member of Presby- 
tery. A call from the church in Newtown 
having been found in order, was placed in 
his hands, and he having signified his ac- 
ceptance thereof, arrangements were made 
for his installation on Wednesday the 28th 
inst. The Rev. Mr. Bannard was appointed 
to preach, Mr. Rankin to give the charge to 
the pastor, and Dr. Thompson the charge to 
the people, and the Moderator to preside 
and propose the constitutional questions. 
The Rev. Mr. Atkinson of Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, presented the subject 
of the new church in Washington, already 
brought before the churches, both by the 
General Assembly and lower judicatories. 
An interesting discussion followed, after 
which it was 

Resolved, That the subject be again pre- 
sented to the churches for their co-opera- 
tion. 

The Rev. D. J. Lewis presented a certi- 
ficate of dismission from the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Church, and requested admission to this 
Presbytery. After a full examination, and 
an assent to the constitutional questions, he 
was received. Mr. Lewis is under appoint- 
ment from the Board of Missions, to preach 
to his countrymen at San Francisco. é 

Authority was given to the Committee, 
previously appointed for the purpose, to 
purchase the house of worship now occu- 

ied by the Friends, for the use of the 
ment church, (coloured) at a price not 
to exceed $10,000. The Rev. H. M. Wil- 
son was also recommended to the Board of 
Missions, for a re-appointment as missionary 
to labour as the pastor of the Emanuel 
church. No further business presenting 
itself the Presbytery adjourned. 

The building which the Presbytery has 
authorized their Committee to purchase for 
the use of the coloured people, is a comfort- 
able edifice in Downing street near Bleecker. 


The gentlemen to whom the matter has been 
intrusted, (Messrs. Post and Stewart) are 
deeply interested in the enterprise, and the 
churches generally will assist in the execution 
of the plan; so that it is now expected 
that in a few months this congregation, 
whick has long struggled with serious difficul- 
ties, will havea ortable church which it 
can call its own. R. 


From our London Correspondent. 


Politics and the War—Monument to the Marian 
Martyrs at Smith field—State of Public Opin- 
ion regarding the Aristocracy— Probable influ- 
ence of this on the Fudure History of the Es- 
tablished Church — Ecclesiastical Abuses— 
Disturbances in London— Stagnation of Busi- 
ness and Distress in consequence of the long 
Frost—Change in the Weather. 


Lonpon, March 2, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—After many turns of the 
kaleidoscope, we have at length a Ministry 
which seems destined to continue for a short 
time. The public confidence, however, is by 
no means gained. In the present temper of the 
country, a more decided tone in favour of re- 
form, both in the army and in the various de- 
partments of the public service, would be 
required to give popularity to the administra- 
tion, and the probability is, that ere long, new 
men and sweeping measures will be called for. 
Meantime, the public convenience requires that 
the most should be made of existing materials, 
and on these terms Palmerston and his latest 
company will probably be tolerated for a short 
while longer. | 

No news of importance from Sebastopol sets 
our bell a-ringing, though the repulse of the 
Russians from Eupatoria affords an indication 
of the wakefulness and vigour of our Turkish 
allies, and may materially affect the conduct 
of operations connected with the siege. It 
seems highly probable now that ere the strong 
fortifications of the beleagured city are as- 
saulted a great battle must be fought outside 
the walls, and for that event both parties are 
preparing. Latest accounts give a very favour 
able view of the present state of the British 
army as compared with what it lately was. 
The weather had made a singular change, and 
by the last reports a sirocco was blowing from 
the South, warming and drying up everything, 
but at the same time increasing, to a.sensible 
degree, the cases of fever in the encampment. 
Probably this gave no proof that cold weather 
had taken permanently its departure. The 
season of spring is proverbially one of extra- 
ordinary changes in the Crimea, and cold 
nights might still follow, from which, however, 
the sheepskin coats now possessed by the men 
in abundance, had amply prepared them. Pro- 
visions are at length abundant. Fuel the 
great want. The Commander-in-chief is greatly 
blamed for most of the evils that have over- 
taken the army; but mutual recriminations 
abound, and it is doubtful if even Mr. Roe 
buck’s Committee of Inquiry will succeed in 
convicting the true offenders. 

We are about to have two memorials reared 

in London to the martyrs of the Marian era. 
One, by the Protestants of England of every 
name, in the shape of a monument, erected on 
the spot where the fires of Smithfield used to 
blaze—the other, by members of the Church of 
England, in the form of a church, built in that 
near neighbourhood, which it seems is very 
destitute of accommodations for the inhabi- 
tants, who, to a great extent, are of the poor- 
est class. These undertakings, as may be sup- 
posed, are very popular, and will obtain any 
amount of support that may be needed. The 
idea of a Protestant church at or near the scene 
of the barbarous murders perpetrated in the 
name of Christianity, by the Pope’s obedient 
disq@ples, is excellent; and the only thing that 
arises in the mind to lessen the satisfaction 
which such a proposal excites, is this very se- 
rious consideration, that the erection may, un- 
der present arrangements, for aught that ap- 
pears, very soon become a centre not of Pro- 
testant, but of Popish influence. Who is to be 
patron of this benefice? By what class of the 
clergy is it to be served? In all probability 
the Bishop of London—perhaps, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—if we may judge of the 
future by the past, will ultimately come to be 
the permanent patron; and the presentee will, 
from time to time, be taken from the section to 
which his Lordship or his Grace may chance to 
belong—a Protestant to-day, a Puseyite to- 
morrow, a Jesuit Papist next day. Such has 
been again and again the history of the incum- 
bency of churches built by good men with the 
best intentions. Contenting themselves with 
seeing that the first appointment shall be a 
good one, they have, with the singularly cre- 
dulous confidence which Englishmen instine- 
tively repose in Bishops, placed all future power 
in the appointment, to the churches they have 
so liberally erected, in the hands of some pre- 
late, who has lost no time in vindicating his 
authority as a veritable “ Lord over God’s heri- 
tage,” by placing a nominee of his own kidney, 
perhaps of his own kin, however distasteful, 
over a charge originally created for the propa- 
gation and encouragement of principles the 
very opposite of those which he is to be em- 
ployed to inculcate. It is impossible not to 
wonder at the blindness which seems to cha- 
racterize the transactions of the evangelical 
section of the Church. They are utterly desti- 
tute of ordinary prudence. They are marked 
by what in worldly matters would be called the 
most glaring stupidity. 

Your readers, who are in the habit of con- 
sulting English newspapers, have probably been 
struck of late with the tone of public opinion 
regarding the abuses so glaringly exhibited in 
the management of the war. Our aristocracy 
have hitherto wonderfully maintained the high 
prestige descending to them from early historic 
periods. England, in fact, owes to her nobility 
many great blessings, of which she is abund- 
antly sensible, and no trifle would sever the 
tie that has so long bound the affections of the 
community to the aristocratic institution. But 
I really believe that the gross mismanagement 
to which is generally traced the disasters of 
the Crimea, and the shameful nepotism, or ra- 
ther the mercenary spirit which has been brought 
prominently before the eyes of the public in 
late transactions, has done more to damage the 
nobility than anything which has occurred 
since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. A feeling of dissatisfaction spreads it- 
self among all classes, and a sentiment gains 
ground which, in all probability, ere long will 
produce radical changes, little thought of a few 
months ago. This remark, however, I make at 
present as bearing upon a question of still 
more direct and immediate interest. I mean 
that of the permanence of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment. 

When an institution is indebted for its 
stability, not to its inherent excellencies, nor 
to its suitability to the age, but chiefly to 
its having so long maintained its existence 
among a people, any excitement of the popular 
mind, with reference to constitutional abuses, 
must have a threatening aspect towards it. 
When the people lose their respect for a long 
loved aristocracy, because they seem no longer 
capable of discharging their high functions, it 


is not likely that they will remain long satisfied - 


with their Ecclesiastical Establishment, the 
corruptions and abuses of which render it so 
much more evidently worthless and effete. Did 
the rulers of the Church understand their true 
interests, they would employ this breathing 
time in bold and generous reforms; but they 
dare not do this. Rather, perhaps, they can- 
not. What surprises an observer, however, is 
that Ecclesiastical persons of the pregent day 
seem to have no idea of the tottering’position 
they occupy, and scruple little to excite the 
public indignation, or to brave the public ridi- 
cule. Many examples might be quoted. The 
case of a poor woman, residing at Merthyr 
Tydvil, in Wales, has lately been brought be- 
fore the House of Commons, which illustrates 
this remark. She had been accused before 
the Consistory Court of the Bishop of Llandaff, 
of using certain slanderous words, which, how- 
ever, could not be proved against her. In any 
ordinary criminal coart, of course, she would, 
under these circumstances, have been liberated; 
but here she was met by a pecuniary charge 
for the expenses attending the case, amvunting 
to upwards of $35, a sum which she could not 
pay, and for which she now lies incarcerated 


in Cardiff jail. The poor woman has in vain 


— 


Prove against her; but the mysterious charac- 
ter of the Ecc partakes 
much of the 


that considerations of equ; : 
acm 


Then we have the case of Archdeacon Deni- 


son, which, grave and serious as it is, seems 


likely to be quietly shelved, leaving him in 
possession of all the power he has ever pos- 
sessed, to propagate in the bosom of the Church 
of England his Popish fiction of a real corporeal 
presence in the Lord’s Supper. Next we have 
the abuse of patronage, which every day brings 
up some monstrous injustice. The appointment 
by ere a nephew of his 
own to one o most. important livings i 
London, notwithstanding the A all 
the principal parishioners in favour of another, 
is among the latest, but by no means the most 
flagrant of such acts. Indeed, the advertising 
columns of the Times, and even of the Record, 
and other Church of England newspapers, 
show at a glance how shamefaced and regard- 
less of public opinion the patrons of livings 
have become. 

Hitherto the people of England have sub- 
mitted, with characteristic impassibility, to 
these and similar abuses; but it seems as if 
attention only needed the impulse of present 
circumstances to be awakened formidably 
against them, and we can hardly expect this 
crisis to pass over without some serious and 
important ecclesiastical results. 

The metropolis has lately been somewhat 
alarmed by popular commotions, arising out of, 
the starvation occasioned by the long continu- 
ance of the frost. The severity of the weather. 
continued without abatement till the 23d ult., 
during which the thermometer had frequently 
stood as low as fourteen or fifteen degrees Fah- 
renheit. The Thames, in consequence, though 
not frozen over, had become dangerous for 
navigation, and a complete stagnation of trade 
had set in on both sides of the river. The en- 
tire stoppage of agricultural and garden work 
added to the distress of multitudes, and the 
turbulent elements of metropolitan society 
found an excuse for manifesting themselves for 
several days to the terror of the peaceable in- 
habitants of some quarters. 

The police, however, succeeded in preventing 
any serious damage, and it is gratifying to be 
able to acquit of all participation in these 
riotous proceedings the industrious portions of 
thecommunity. Large subscriptions have been 
made for the relief of the honest and respect- 
able poor, which they are now gratefully re- 
ceiving. It was cheering to be present at a 
large mixed meeting of all classes, a few nights 
ago, and to observe the thoroughly good under- 
standing and mutual sympathy which were 
felt and expressed. At no previous period 
does it appear, has there been less mutual 
jealousy and mistrust between the rich and 
the poor than at present. 

The weather is now all that could be desired. 
Trade has resumed its usual course, and nature 
seems ready to second the labours of the hus- 
bandman, by covering our fields and gardens 
with a green promise of abundance. OD. G. 


A MOHAMMEDAN RITE. 


The eyes of “Infidels” were lately treated. 
to the sight of an imposing religious cere- 
mony, which can only be seen every third or 
fourth year. At intervals of that length 
the carpet which covers the tomb of the 
Prophet at Mecca is replaced by a new one, 
and the sacred “cast-off” is then sent by 
the Chief Mollah of the holy city to Con- 
stantinople, to be placed in the chamber of 
relics in the Palace of Top-capou on the 
Bosphorus. On the day just mentioned, 
the last received of these precious fabrics 


was carried in great state to its place of de- 


posit, accompanied by a grand cavalcade, 
composed of the Sultan, the tseeikh-ul-Islam, 
the Grand Vizier, and all the high function- 
aries of State. Bright, however, as was the 
day, and glorious as appeared the ship-studd- 
ed Bosphorus and the opposite Asiatic shore; 
the latter fresh and green-looking almost as 
in early spring, the pale, emaciated face 
of Abdul Med;id—oo ing like the last of 
a doomed dynasty—struck the observer with 
a feeling of sadness, which not all the tin- 
selled glare of the passing cavalcade, nor 
the loveliness of external nature could light- 
en orremove. Apparently hardly conscious 
of -the homage rendered by the opening 
crowd, the melancholy and feeble sovereign 
passed slowly by, vouchsafing no more 
marked recognition of his people’s saluta- 
tions than a calm, effortless smile, which 
saddened rather than gratified those on whom 
it fell. A gorgeously carved and gilded 
coach, drawn by four splendidly caparisoned. 
horses, contained the sacred covering of the 
omar tomb, and as it rolled gently by, 

undreds of the faithful bowed low before 
the precious freight it bore. I thought, how 
many more of these holy carpets will Mo- 
hammedan Constantinople yet survive to 
receive ! 


An Affecting Incident in the Crimea. 


We have seldom read a more touchin 
episode than the following, from the pen of 
a German soldier, who, with a few comrades, 
resolved to have their Christbaum on Christ- 
mas eve:—‘* We were in a broad ditch be- 
hind a few gabions. It was very dark; we 
had procured a poor little pine branch, 
which we lit up with candle ends, and a 
few coloured paper lanterns that we had 
made as artistically as we could, we sus- 
pended on the ¢ree, or placed around it the 
gifts we intended; for each other, they 
were portions of biscuit, and salted meat, 
&ec., which we had set aside for the pur- 
_ stinting ourselves for a week previous. 
he crowning gift consisted of two apples, 
and the leg of a smoked goose, for which we 
had together paid six francs. The signal 
was given, the tree was lit up. We were 
full of joy, and expressed it as children are 
wont, by the side of their father’s hearth. 
But soon these feelings gave way before 
deep gravity; our thoughts wandered to the 
dwellings of our beloved ones, to those be- 
loved ones themselves, who at that v 
time were thinking of us with love, jon 
alas! with pain. And then our valiant Ser- 
jeant Nieumann spoke. No art was in that 
speech, but the penetrating tone of a soul 
moved by Christian emotion. He spoke of 
the past, of the gee. with its threatening 
= s, and of the time to come, eternity— 
or which we must prepare the more, on ac- 
count of these perils, with an extreme solici- 
tude. He spoke of Him who, from the 
midst of eternal beatitude, came into the 
world to seek and to save that which was 
lost. He said that, as his gracious coming 
was announced before Bethlehem to poor 
shepherds lying in the fields, thus it is an- 
nounced at this moment to a handful of poor 
soldiers on the inhospitable shores of the 
Black Sea. He ended with a fervent prayer. 
No; never had a Christmas service so deeply 
affected us—warm tears ran down oup cheeks 
furrowed with fatigue and cold. We forgot 
that rank or creed might separate us; each 
pressed his fellow’s hand, and the one feel- 
ng which animated us all was that of lively 
affection in the holy and cordial love of the 
Redeemer! Our illumination was growing 
dim ; the fire we had been permitted to light, 
and for which we had saved our week’s 
scanty allowance of fuel, was going out; we 
threw in our beloved Christmas tree, then 
we took our repast together, subg 3a religious 
war-song, drank to our dear a to 
faithful friendship, to the triumph of our 
arms, and to a glorious peace! Our fire was 
out; but the darkening clouds had dis- 
persed, and over our heads shone thousands 
of stars. Onee more we clasped our hands, 
wished each other a good night, and each 
returned to his quarters. On his way, one 
of those who had been with us received his 
death-wound from a bomb from the walls 
of Sebastopol !”—Paris Correspondent of 


Christian Times. 


Think before you speak, think ‘Before 
whom you speak, think w y you speak, think 


what you speak, and of whom you speak. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT To Epucation. 
—Mr. Rochford, the teacher of one of Colo- 
nel W a’s schools, Caherush, Miltown 
Malbay, was beaten on the road near his 
residence'a few days since. The schools of 
Colonel Wyndham have been denounced by 
the igre of the district, although no charge 
ceuraged in them. 

Exuprion oy Mounr Airna.—We hear 

sither by an quake or an 
eruption of the 

D’ Merle d’ Aubigne, the 
historian of the Reformation, is writing a 
life of Luther, to illustrate a series of draw- 
ings by M. Labouchere. 

or Wortps.—The au- 
thor of the “ Plurality of Worlds,” is not 
Dr. Whewell, to whom the work was gen- 
erally ascribed, but Mr. J. S. Smith of 
liol College, Oxford. 

MonvumeEnt.—It has been resolved that 
the monument to the late Professor Wilson 
should 'be a colossal statue of bronze, to be 


placed on a pedestal in the air in some 
public situation in Edin It was sta- 


ted by Mr. Robert Chambers, the honorary 
secretary of the general committee, that the 
subscriptions already received, exceeded 
$5500, and that the sum required would be 
about $7500. 

Mormonism.—Mr. J. T. Hammack calls 
attention, t the London Times, to 
the proceedings of the Mormons, who are 
striving to supply their harems in America 
with young women from England ; and they 
appear to be but too successful. 

Important Pusircation.—Lord Broug- 
ham is about to print, in the edition of his 
works now in course of publication, the 
whole of the correspondence of George III, 
with his Minister (Lord North,) on the sub- 
ject of the American War. The original 

etters were sent by Lord Glenberrie to 

George IV. and never returned. The belief 
is that “the first gentlemen in Europe”’ de- 
stroyed them.. Lord Brougham will print 
them from copies made from the originals 
by Sir James McIntosh. | 


‘Wan’s Dornes.—The dashing 93d High- 
landers, the pride of the English army, left 
Constantinople 800 strong, and after their 
arrival in the Crimea received an addition 
of 150 men. This t regiment has re- 
cently returned to Constantinople, reduced 
to fourteen men and five offi though 
still. bearing with them their glorious and 
unsullied banner. | 

Tit rok Tat.—The stipend of a minister 
of the Scotch Established Church is often 

aid partly in grain, as witness the follow- 
ing colloquy related by Dr. Aiton :—“ Wil- 
liam, you must bring me better grain; I 
can’t sell it, itis so bad.” ‘It’s just what 
the land produces, Sir,and I hae naething 
else to gie.”’ ‘ But then you are a bad far- 
mer, William; you must farm better.” 
“Tut, Sir; tut, Sir—that’s no civil—l’ll 
no tak’ that off your han’; I attend your 
kirk, an’ you gie just what the land pro- 
duces, an’ I dinna fin’ faut—I dinna tell 
you that you are a bad preacher, although 
you tell me I am a bad farmer; but if I was 
to step into the Burgher meeting-house, I 
might get baith bigger measure and corn 
better dighted. If ye’ll ca’ the weak corn 
an’ cauf out o’ your sermons, I’ll put my 
corn ance mair ’ the fanners.” 

THe Progress IN MALAYA- 
tim.—The Bishop of Madras, in a com- 
munication to the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty, mentions the conversion from the Syrian 
Ghureh of a young man of very respectable 

ntage, about nineteen years of age, who 
ad been brought under deep convictions 
of his sinful state from reading Bunyan’s 
‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” in Malayalim. 

Revier or Dr. Kane.—The New York 
Shipping List states that the propeller City 
of n, four years old, 400 tons, late a 
packet between Philadelphia and Boston, 

been purchased by the government for 
- $50,000, to be fitted out and dispatched for 
the relief of the Kane expedition. 

DEATH-BED BEQUESTS TO CHURCHES TO 
BE UNLAWFUL.—A bill has been reported 
in the New York Senate, which provides 
that no estate, real or personal, shall here- 
after be bequeathed, demised, or conveyed 
to any corporation, body politic, or person, 
for pious or charitable uses, except the 
same be done by deed or will, duly acknow- 
ledged and attested at least six months be- 
fore the decease of the testator. 


Revivat mn Inpra.—Intelligence has 
been received of a remarkable revival among 
the Karens of India, at two Baptist mis- 
sionary stations. Four hundred converts 
had been received into one church, and many 
others in otherchurches. Six new churches 
have been recently formed in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon, and a great number join- 
ed them. A remarkable religious interest 
also exists among the Lithusians in Germa- 
ny, in connection with the labours of Bap- 
tist missionaries. fe 

Duron Remonstrants.—lIt is a 
matter of some interest to learn what has 
become of that part of the churches in Hol- 
land, which made so much noise in the days 
of the Synod of Dort, under the name of 
Remonstrants, or Armenians; those, in 
other words, with whom Arminianism was 
born and cradled. The New Brunswick 
Review informs us that the sect still exists, 
but is ually dwindling to nothing. In 
1809, they had 34 churches and 40 minis- 
ters; now, they have 27 churches and 24 
ministers. The membership of the body is 
now reduced to 4835. They have a Theo- 
logical Seminary, with three students. In 
a to doctrinal belief, they are very 

ow. 

INNOCULATION FOR YELLOW FEVER.— 
La Cronica, a Spanish journal published in 
New York, states that Dr. William L. Hum- 
boldt has discovered a means to prevent yel- 
low fever, by innoculation. e re. 
ment of Cuba, as La Cronica is informed, 
has directed the innoculation of the major 

ounting to one thousand—of the 
newly arrived troops, which has resulted in 
the t success, since none have been 
attacked by the terrible disease, which gen- 


erally decimates the foreign tion short- 
ly after their arrival. The operation is 
similar to vaccination, by inserting the virus 


discovered by Dr. Humboldt, gen in 
both few hours this trifli 

operation, the ms miniature 
gical consequences follow rapidly slight- 


{ tion immediately on reaching the 
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their houses are to be for occupa- 
locality. 
No. Sunpay Worx. work on 
the President of that Company to be sus- 
pended. This regulation not only meets 
» approbation of the boatmen on the 
canal, but is said to have been generally de- 


Romisa Proprgrry.—In the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives the 
other day, s petition was presented, and re- 
ferred to a committee, from Patrick H. 
Broderick and fifty-nine other Roman Ca- 
tholic citizens of Fall River, for a law rela- 
tive to the tenure of church property, so 
that those who contribute to the erection 
and maintenance of churches may have a 
voice in managing and controlling the same. 


San Franotsco Orpsans.—The Pro- 


celebrated its fourth anniversary on the 13th 
of February. The little orphans, to the 
number of thirty, were pent, and took 
part in the exercises. The Society com- 
leted and occupied a large building in 
arch last, on which there is a debt of 
about $7000. There are thirty-one orphans 
——twenty-four boys and seven girls. The 
Rev. Dr. Scott and the Rev. Mr. Brierly 
delivered addresses, after which $731 were 
collected to aid the funds of the Society. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Disastrous Sarpwrecxs.—The ship Hend- 
rik Hudson, Captain Wm. B. Smith, sailed 
from New York on Thursday the 8th inst., for 
London, with a consisting of 1100 tons 
guano, 2 cases of oil peppermint, and 15,000 
staves. She encountered a gale from the east 
north-east on the 10th, in which two seamen 
were washed overboard and drowned, and the 
ship crippled so badly that she sprung a leak, 
which increased with such rapidity as to com- 
pel the crew to abandon her at 2 P. M. on 
, the 12th, in lat. 38 40, lon. 70, and 
soon after she was seen to sink stern foremost. 


The ship States Rights, Captain Wilcox, sailed 
from Philadelphia for Livy l, on the 7th 
cargo:—30,905 bush- 


inst., with the followin 
els corn; 1171 boxes 7 testa. 728 tierces of 
beef; 65 hogsheads and 105 bags of quercitron 
bark; and 5 hogsheads of old metal; encoun- 
tered violent gales on the 13th and 14th insts., 
which caused Aer to leak so rapidly as to occa- 
sion her abandonment. All ols were res- 
cued, and carried into Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
The vessel was insured in Philadelphia and 
New York, and the cargo in Liverpoo 


Corton Trape.—The Southern cotton grow- 
ers have sent C. G. Baylor, editor of the late 
imore Times, as a special agent to Europe, 
to obtain in detail all necessary information in 
cotton — and the reme- 
ies “ for the present Liv 1 monopoly” b 
of tendo. cin 
Srneutar Occurrence.—During a thunder 
storm on the 9th inst., the house of Amos 
Wooten, near Wilmington, North Carolina, 
was struck by lightning. which instantl 
killed a little son of Mr. Wooten, and momed 
more or less, the whole family; also, discharg- 
ing two loaded guns, one of which was melted 
at or near the breech. 


New Hampsuire Diccrnas.—The Ex- 
eter News Letter says that for some six weeks 
past five men have been industriously em- 
ployed in digging for gold in the neighbouring 
town of Stratham, under the direction of a 
woman from Portsmouth, who pretends to 
have discovered, by means of a divining rod, 
the precise locality of the precious suetal. 


TERRIBLE CaTasTROPHE.—lIn raising the cu- 
pola of a Baptist church in Martinsville, Indi- 
ana,.a few days since, the scaffolding gave 
way, ing timbers, roof, and joists down 
to the cellar, together with twelve of the work- 
men. Four were extracted fatally injured, and 
the other eight very seriously. 


Duckxs.—Wild ducks are plenty in the 
American Bottom opposite St. Louis, Missouri. 
The lakes and streams back eight or nine 
miles from the river are said to be swarming 
with ducks, that have just appeared there in 
numbers almost approaching to myriads. 


Tue Reciprocity Treaty.—The President 
has issued a proclamation that he has satisfac- 
tory information that Great Britain, Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island have passed laws carrying into 
effect the treaty of the 5th of June, and that, 
consequently, the articles enumerated shall 
heventber be introduced free of duty. 


A Sreamer Firep 1nto.—The steamship 
Crescent City has arrived at New York, from 
Havana, bringing advices that the steamship 
El Dorado arrived at Havana on the 8th inst. 
from Aspinwall, and reported having been 
twice fired at by the Spanish frigate Ferralona, 
and compelled to stop and exhibit her papers. 
One of the shot struck the water about twenty 
feet from her bow, and the other passed imme- 
diately over the wheel-house. 


Tue Aruy.—The Washington Union says 
that General Jessup, of the United States army, 
is preparing for publication ‘‘ Memoirs of Forty- 
five Years in the Army,” in which will be given 
numerous letters, military and political, relat- 
ing to the organization of the army, the defen- 
ces of the country, plans of campaigns, mili- 
tary administrations, the Texas and Oregon 
questions, &c. 


Tue Fires 1n tHe Sovurn.—The Charleston 
papers gives additional details of the destruc- 
tion from the fire in the woods in South Carolina 
and Georgia. Many houses, mills, and other 
properties had been destroyed. On several rail- 
pads, trains loaded with cotton had been burnt. 
Whole plantations, with all the buildings on 
them, had been swept away. The turpentine 
distilleries have also suffered. Near Cheraw, 
300,000 turpentine boxes were burnt. The 
forest region, from Charleston to Combahee 
River, is every where burnt out. These are 
only partial details, but they may convey some 
idea of the wide-spread destruction. The win- 
ter has been unusually dry, and this, no doubt, 
is the chief cause why the conflagrations have 
extended so far. But for this the mischievous 
and criminal habit, which is so prevalent 
among the squatter population, of setting fire 
to the woods at this season of the year, might 
have been attended with only the ordinary 
damage, but the present disasters call for stern 
and peremptory notice. It is a custom which 
not only absolutely destroys the undergrowth 
and young timber, but if continued year after 
year will impoverish the finest land. 


Tae Ocean Sreamers.—Some of the news- 
papers are labouring under an error as to the 
effect of the President’s veto of the Ocean Mail 
Steamer bill. That measure proposed to ap- 
= $850,000 a year for the service for 

ve years, and repeal the proviso reserving to 
Congress the right to give six months notice of 
the discontinuance of the contract. It also re- 
quired the Collins’ Company to add another 
steamer to the line. The appropriation, as it 
now stands in the Navy Appropriation bill, is 
$819,000 for a single year, ending the. 30th 
June, 1856. The right to give notice is re- 
tained. 


Potice or New Yorx.—In answer to in- 
quiries from the City Council, it appears that 
the police force now number 1149 men. Of 
these, 718 are natives of the United States, and 
417 natives of foreign countries. Of the for- 
eigners born, 305 are Irish. Fourteen men re- 
fused to answer. None of the members are 
unnaturalized, and but few of them have been 
residents less than seven years. The terms of 
residence range from eight to fifty years. The 
average time is stated to be twenty years. 
The most important fact remains to be 
told. Thirty-nine of the police now on active 
duty have been in State Prison. Of these, 24 
are Americans and 15 foreigners. 


Frox steamship Northern 
Light arrived at New York on the 19th inst., 
from Aspinwall, bringing news from Califor- 
nia to the 26th of Febru The news of 
Page, Bacon & Co.’s difficulties in New York, 
reached San Francisco on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, and produced a great sensation. A run 
on the San branch of took 

which, however, was prom met un- 
a million of Thad been 
withdrawn. The next day the run ceased, 
and things went on as usual, until the 22d, 
when a renewal of the run caused the suspen- 
sion of the house, followed next day by that of 
Adams & Co., Wells, Fargo & Co., and two 
savi banks. Several branches stood the 
run successfully, among them being the Phila- 
delphia house of Drexel, Sather & Church. 


Page, Bacon & Co. had made an agreement 


testant Orpban Society of San Francisco | 


with their creditors, by which they would re- 
sume operations on the 28th. Wells, Fargo & 
Co. give strong promise of an arty Teena 
tion, and Adams & Co. will also do 80, if | 
ency be shown bytheircreditors. The branch- 
es of these houses in theinterior of California 


mew and the joint convention had been 
roken up, by an adj ent finally. Two 
| large hotels in San Francisco have been burn- 
ed, and sixteen honses in Nevada and twenty- 
five houses in Stockton. Owing to the con- 
tinued scarcity of water, but little gold has 
been taken from the mines. Heavy rains com- 
menced on the 25th, and still continued when 
the steamer left. The news from Kern River 
is of an exciting character. The miners are 
said to be averaging from $10 to $20 day, 
and steamers are going down crowded with 
passengers. The Indian troubles were on the 
increase. Further are recorded. 

10 white men and about 70 Indians have been 
killed. The native Californians have held 
several meetings in San Francisco, with a view 
to emigrating to Sonora. The Mariposa Gold 
Mining Company, a London concern, has been 
sold by the Sheriff. 

Wasurneton Terrrrory.—The 
of Washington Territory has fixed on Olympia 
as the capital. 

Goop Fisainc.—The Lynn Daily says that 
fourteen fishing vessels, employing 126 men, 
were engaged, and the p s of their la- 
bour for a single week, amounted to $5172. 
The fish sold at an average of three cents a 
pound. The vessels draw one-fifth for their 


part; the remainder is divided among the 
crew, which will make an ave of $32 to 
each man. We learn, moreover, t one ves- 


sel brought in a fare on one of the days that 
distfibuted to the crew $17 apiece. 

RarLroaD across THE Mississipp1.—A rail- 
way communication has recently been opened 
between Chicago, Illinois, and Burlington, 
Iowa, and there is thus an unbroken chain of 
railway from Burlington to Philadelphia and 
New York, by the lake shore route. Numerous 
railroads running east and west through the 
whole breadth oF Iowa, have been chartered, 
and are in various stages of progress, and this 
line just opened between Burlington and Chi- 
cago, will connect with one or more of them. 
West of Iowa lies the newly organized terri- 
ar hy Nebraska, which is fast being settled 
with an industrious population. As soon as 
the railway lines running through Iowa are 
finished, there will be no difficulty in getting 
charters for building extensions through Ne- 
braska. Thus the great Northern railway to 
the Pacific is ipo arg without the action of 
Congress, and must at no distant day reach 
its ultimate destination, despite the calcula- 
tions of enormous cost which are confidently 
~ forth to show the futility of attempting it. 

he distance already overcome between the 
Eastern cities and Burlington, is more than 


Atlantic and Pacific. 

Cattite Dyinc.—The Abi (Virginia) 
Democrat states that a distressing mortality ex- 
ists among the cattle of that part of the State, 
caused by the want of food. Several gentle- 
men in Russell county have lost forty or fifty 
head. Others have preserved the lives of their 
stock by felling peculiar kinds of trees, the 
twigs and branches of which the cattle feed on. 


Serrinc tHe Examupie.—Mayor Conrad, of 
to wear a hat with a glazed crown and band 


could be distinguished. Some of the policemen 
having demurred, the Mayor stood his ground, 
and in order to set the example, wears one of 
the hats himself. 


Terriric terrific explosion 
occurred at the Midloth?an Coal Pits, Chester- 
field, Virginia, on the 19th inst. Sjxteen per- 
sons were taken out living, and eight dead, and 
all will probably die. Tt is supposed there 
were fifty in the pit at the time. The explo- 
sion was caused by a blast. 


New Yorx.—On the 20th inst., Governor 
Clark transmitted to the Legislature a special 
message having reference to the financial con- 
dition and securities of the State. The canal 
tolls have fallen off over half a million of dol- 
lars, and the Governor recommends the re-im- 


deficiency. 
forcing 
river on Monday night, and reached Alban 
next morning—the first trip this spring. In 
the course of a week the river will no doubt 
be in fine navigable condition. 

CaTLIn amonG tHe [npIans.—George Cat- 
lin, the famous Indian portrait painter, tra- 
veller, and champion of the red men, has been 
heard from on the head-waters of the Amazon, 
painting the portraits and taking notes of the 
manners of the uncouth tribes in those regions, 
lately made so interesting by the reports of 
Lieut. Herndon and Gibbon. 


PennsyLvANnia Canats.—The water was let 
into the Pennsylvania canals on the 15th inst., 
and canal navigation is fully resumed. 


Deatu or A Revotutionary Hero.—Sam- 
uel Dana, a Revolutionary soldier, died at 
Poundridge, in Westchester county, New York, 
on the 15th inst., 101 years old last June. He 
was distinguished for his probity, and was 
universally respected by his acquaintances, 


Frou Utan.—A letter from the City of the 
Salt Lake says that Judge Kenny, Colonel 
Steptoe, and all the Territorial officers, have 
petitioned the President to re-appoint Gover- 
nor.Young. But the application comes too 
late, Colonel Steptoe having already been ap- 

inted Governor. His acceptance, however, 

as not yet been received. Colonel Steptoe 
had sent men to explore a new route to Cali- 
fornia, which reduces the distance some two 
hundred and fifty miles below that of the road 
north of Salt Lake. The city authorities of 
Salt Lake have abolished all licenses for the 
sale of spirituous liquors. The party which 
went out with the Salt Lake mail in January 
returned to Independence, Missouri, on the 
13th inst. They report that Colonel Steptoe 
has neither accepted nor declined the office of 
Governor. Brigham er still Governor 
de facto. They left Salt 
ult. Snow was very dee 
and travelling difficult. They met the pry 
which went out in February at Scott’s Bluff, 

tting on prosperously. They met with no 

isturbance from the Indians. They report 
that several tribes are disaffected, and threat- 
ened hostilities, but, as yet, no depredations 
have been committed. They passed through 
an encampment of about one hundred and fifty 
lodges of Sioux without molestation. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE PATENT 
Orrice.—Such has been the rush of personal 
applications to the Agricultural Bureau of the 
Patent Office, that it is found impossible for 
the clerks and others to perform their duties 
with desirable composure and regularity. It 
is suggested, therefore, to all those who may 
wish seeds or cuttings therefrom, that their 
applications be submitted to the office through 
some member of Congress, or officer of an Agri- 
cultural Society, in the neighbourhood of the 
person applying. 

Tue McDonocu Estate.—The heirs of a 
man named Spencer, of New Jersey, have pre- 
ferred a claim against this estate, of about 
$5000, with ten per cent. interest since 1815. 
A letter from New Orleans, Louisiana, says: 
“Tf any portion is allowed, compound interest 
cannot go into the account, as it is contrary to 
our law.” The executors of the estate have 
filed an answer in court, denying any indebt- 
edness and a proscription of over thirty years. 


A VeritaB_e Sea Monster.—The Lawrence 
(Massachusetts) Home Review states that Mr. 
A. D. Pillsbury of Lawrence, while in Ipswich 
a few days since, discovered upon the ice op- 
posite that town, a short distance from the 
shore, a queer monster of the seal species, be- 
ing one of those curious animals known among 
fishermen as sea lions. Procuring assistance, 
he succeeded, after a desperate struggle, in 


killing and capturing the creature, and by the 
aid of ropes, ed him to the shore. His 
prize weighed 800 pounds. 


Navication.—The Chicago (Illinois) 
Tribune of the 14th inst. fears that navigation 
will not open before the Ist of May. It says: 
“It is well known that the snow in Northern 
Michigan has been very deep during the win- 
ter, and probably at a point as far north as 
Grand Traverse Bay it is undiminished, and 
as solid as ever, for the recent thaw and rain 
which has visited this latitude scarcely ex- 
tended over two hundred and fifty miles north. 
Miners, who left the Lake Superior country in 
February, report very deep snow there, and 
intense cold.’ 


Paris Unitversat Exuisition.—The Com- 
mission of the State of Pennsylvania to the 
Universal Exhibition at Paris, announce that 
the head of the Navy Department objects to 
sending the contributions out in a national 
vessel, as he has no authority, without legisla- 
tive sanction, to divert one of the national ves- 
sels from its proper duties, and devote it to the 
transportation of industrial products. The 
Committee have it in contemplation to raise, 
by voluntary contribution, the funds necessary 
to send these products to Havre in time for the 
exhibition. At Havre the will be taken 


charge of by the agent of the French Imperial 
Commission. The American department of 
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Tue Garpingr Fravp.—The whole amount 
actually received by Gardiner for three-fourths 
of his fraudulent Mexican claim was about 
$320,000. Of this the Government has re- 
covered about $230,000. Of the residue, a 
considerable portion went into the hands of 
lawyers and agents, There is not much like- 
Shean that any portion of this will be recoy- 


A Rica Saormuaxer.—James Power, a shoe- 
maker in Boston, has received intelligence 
from England of the death of a relative, by 
which he has become heir to about $60,000. 


Japan Itiustratep.— The artists of the 
Ja are preparing a series of 
pi , from 
of Japanese costumes, scenery, &c., in colours, 
and under the sanction of the Secretary of the 
Navy and Commodore Perry. The impressions 
will shortly be ready for inspection. 

Avnorner Remarxasie Famuriy.—A corres- 
pondent of the Woonsocket Patriot, noticing an 


} account published in the Boston Journal a few 


weeks since, of a family of six ladies in Dux- 
bury, whose united ages were four hundred and 
seventy years, says that in the town of West 
Hartford, Connecticut, there is a family of 
Seldens, comprising eight brothers and two 
sisters, whose united ages are about eight hun- 
dred years—the youngest being seventy, and 
the oldest nearly ninety years of age. A few 
years ago the members of the family met to- 
gether at the old homestead, and sang toge- 
ther the good old tunes which their father and 
mother sang ninety years ago. 


A Harv Winter.—The Cleveland (Ohio) 
Leader says:—The farmers of Carroll county 
have lost a very large number of sheep. One 
man’s flock in that county has suffered a dimi- 
nution of 500 head. Almost every sheep grow- 
er has sustained loss. The clip of the great 
wool region of Ohio will be considerably re- 
duced from that of last year. 


Mitx Manvuracturers.—Four retailers of 
“Orange county milk” have been arrested at 
New York, upon the affidavit of a person who 
saw them drive their carts up to a pump and 
fill their cans, at the same time putting ina 
white powder. Sixty infants died in New 
York last week of convulsions. 


_FORKIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Africa brings London papers to 
the 3d inst. 
The death of the Emperor of Russia, which 


{ took place on the 2d inst., is the principal fea- 


ture of the news. 

The advices from Sebastopol are of the same 
tenor as by the last arrivals. Nothing impor- 
tant has transpired. 

Martin Van Buren, formerly President of 
the United States, has arrived in Paris, from 


Italy. 

The Peace Conference at Vienna.—The Vien- 
na conference was to have opened on the 5th of 
March, but would probably be delayed in con- 
sequence of the death of the Czar. Lord John 
Russell had arrived at Berlin on his way to 
Vienna. All the other members of the Con- 
ference were already assembled in the latter 
city. Russia is said to be now desirous of 
coming to an understanding with the Allies. 

repared at 
Vienna, securing the integrity of Pur ey, pre- 
venting the future encroachments of individual 
Powers, and guaranteeing the rights of Chris- 
tians. That document will be considered at 
the Conference. 

Death of the Emperor of Russia.—The an- 
nouncement of the sudden death of the Em- 

ror of Russia was made by the English Min- 
istry in both Houses of Parliament on the very 
day of its occurrence. In the House of Lords, 
on the night of the 2d of March, the Earl of 
Clarendon announced that he had received a 
telegraphic message from the British Minister 
at Berlin, stating that Nicholas had died that 
morning of apoplexy. Le also said that he 
had previously received + despatch from Lord 
John Russell, stating that the Czar was on the 

int of death, and was taking leave of his 
family. The fatal event, although it had oc- 


ing, was believed to be authentic. In the 


Y | House of Commons, the same night, Lord 


Palmerston, in reply to a question, said that 
the Government had received two telegraphic 
messages, one from Berlin, and the other from 
the Hague, stating that the Emperor of Russia 
had died im the course of the morning. These 
are direct and unequivocal announcements, and 
being from sources of the highest character, 
they scarcely admit of a doubt. This unex- 
pected event is likely to alter the whole aspect 
of political affairs in Europe, and confident 
hopes are entertained that it will lead to the 
immediate conclusion of peace. The Emperor 
was entering on his 59th year at the date of 
his death. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


After a week of suspense, the public re- 
ceived, through the London papers of Monday 
the 26th ult., the following as the list of the 
new Ministry:—First Lord of the Treasury, 
Lord Palmerston; Lord Chancellor, Lord Cran- 
worth; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lord Cla- 
rendon; Minister of War, Lord Panmure; 
Ilome Department, Sir George Grey; Colonial 
Department, Lord John Russell; Chancellor 
of Exchequer, Sir G. C. Lewis; First Lord of 
Admiralty, Sir Charles Wood; Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Parks, Sir W. Moles- 
worth; President of the Council, Lord Gran- 
ville; Postmaster-General, Lord Canning; Lord 
Privy Seal, Duke of Argyle. Parliament has 
done nothing important. In the House of 
Lords there had been a debate on acknowledg- 
ing the loyalty of Canada and other Colonies; 
but no action. Mr. Roebuck’s Committee is 
hard at work, and the Duke of Newcastle had 
been summoned to give evidence before them. 
The 21st inst. was appointed to be observed as 
a National Fast for the success of the war. 
Meetings deprecating the war throughout the 
country are increasing in number. According 
to official documents, the cost of. the war to 
Great Britain during last year, was $80,000,- 
000. The expenditure for the present year is 
likely to reach $100,000,000. Already com- 
plaints are uttered among the property holders 
and tax payers, and yet it is impossible to hold 
back. Not only the honour, but the position of 
the nation, may be said to be at stake, and 
hence, should the bloody work continue, addi- 
tional thousands of human lives will be sacri- 
ficed, and millions of treasure will be expended. 
Bread riots had been frequent. Nottingham, 
Liverpool, and London, have witnessed bak- 
er’s shops demolished, and gangs of starv- 
ing labourers parading the streets. The win- 
ter had been severe. A Military Convention 
has been entered into by England and Turkey, 
by which the former is allowed to raise a 
military force of 20,000 men from among the 
subjects of the Porte. These are to be raised, 
armed, fed, and paid by England, and entirely 
under her command. The Ottoman costume 
is to remain without variation; the pay to be 
the same as that ofthe British troops; full 


i liberty of conscience to be allowed. British 


officers are to be incorporated in this force. 
Lord Lucan arrived in London on the Ist 
inst., from the Crimea. He had a dispute with 
Lord Raglan -about the charge of the cavalry 
at Balaklava. Lord Raglan had said in his 
despatch that “the charge had taken place in 
consequence of the misconstruction of his 
order by the officer commanding the cavalry,” 
or words to that effect. On the 12th of Feb- 
ruary Lord Lucan received, through Lord 
Raglan, a letter from the Duke of Newcastle, 
to say that her Majesty desired that he would 
resign the command of the cavalry, and return 
to Baatend. Iie has requested a Court Mar- 
tial to investigate his conduct. On the 2d 
— appeared in his seat in the House of 
rds. 


FRANCE. 


The emperor was at the camp of St. Omer. 
Rumours gain force in Paris that Louis Na- 
poleon persists in his resolution to visit the 
Crimea, and that his departure will be imme- 
diate. It is even added that the Empress will 
accompany him. The step seems still unpopu- 
lar in France, while it is also believed to have 
been the subject of remonstrances alike from 
the Courts of Vienna, Berlin, and London. On 
the 17th the new dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception was proclaimed with t pomp 
by the Archbishop of Paris at Notre Dame, 
and next day the ceremony was repeated in all 
the churches in Paris, which were very much 
crowded. There were rumours that some im- 
portant arrests for political causes had been 
privately made in Paris. Persons of high dis- 
tinction are said to be implicated. The Moni- 
teur announces the loss, in the Straits of Boni- 
face, of the French 9 Semilante, which re- 
cently left Toulon with 400 soldiers on board, 
which, with the crew and passengers, in all 
700, all perished, with a vast quantity of can- 
non, mortars, shells, gunpowder and shot. 
Nothing was saved. The Semilante was going 
East. 


ITALY. 
The Council of War sitting at Ancona, has 
condemned to death eleven persons accused of 
members of a revolutionary committee. 


bein 
The Lnstzion military commander reduced the 


ESB 


drawings and daguerreotypes, | 


still 


AN, 


ears’. imprisonment. 
© prisoners were marched off to the State 
Prison of Civita Castellana. In all the towns 
and villages which they they 
received marks of sympathy from the inhabit- 
ants. The latter circumstance has made a con- 
siderable impression at Rome. “Money! 
money! money!” is the constant and 1z- 
ing cry of the ment at the pre- 
moment, endeavours of 
errari, the Minister of Finance, 
tend to discover what “diggings” are 
— ta the requisite supply. The 
usual and fatal resource of people in pecuniary 
difficulties—another loan—is already on the 
of bat the mote of it 
s of scu of effecting it is 

ill undecided, 


SARDINIA. 

After long debates, and the rejection of a 

t number of amendments, the Chamber of 

puties of Turin has voted the first article of 
the bill for the suppression of Monasteries. 
This article, which comprises in itself the 
whole bill, is as follows: : 

“All communities and establishments of 
whatsoever description of monastic orders, and 
of regular and secular corporations, existing 
in the State, are suppressed, and cannot be re- 
established, except by special law. 

** Are exce : 

“1, The Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph. 

“2. Such of the communities of orders and 
co 


“m, assistance to the sick, to be 


SPAIN. 


The Government has received information 
that a sort of junta of Carlist chiefs has been 
formed at Bayonne, for directing the conspira- 
cies which have been set on foot in different 
parts of Spain. The police have at last dis- 
covered the lurking-place of Costay Barras, 
the Bishop of Barcelona. They found him 
concealed at Vinaroz, where, in the recesses 
of his retreat, he had amused himself by get- 
ting up Carlist conspiracies, and inditing se- 
ditious proclamations, and insolent remon- 
strances to the Cortes. Although the Govern- 
ment is in possession of information which 
would suffice to garotte him without a trial, 
the civil Governor of Madrid treated the 
bishop with great respect, and sent him off, 
under an escort, to Carthagena, where he will 
be closely watched, and the people of that 
town are too republican to be romantic. 
Should he attempt to begin any of his pranks 
there, his mitre won’t save him from being 
massacred. Many other prelates have also 
sent remonstrances to the Cortes, couched in 
terms more or less insolent, describing: the 
sale of Church lands as a desecration and 
depredation. The prelates are much disap- 
pointed that the Parliament declines to ele- 
vate them to the dignity of martyrs. These 
remonstrances are treated with _ respect 
than the petition of the humblest citizen; they 
are not even “laid on the table,” but are sim- 
py cast into the waste basket. The Spanish 

inisters of War and of Foreign Affairs, re- 
cently waited on the Queen of Spain, to trans- 
act some business. Her Majesty took advan- 
tage of their presence to declare that her de- 
sire was that, in the basis of the Constitution 
relative to religion, the liberty of worshi 
should not be directly or indirectly proclaimed, 
and that Roman Catholic unity should be firm- 
ly established in Spain. 

In the course of the sitting on the 10th ult., 
the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, in re- 
ply to the question as to the state of the rela- 
tions with the United States, begged permission 
to deny that the Government or himself had 
ever wished to insult Mr. Soule, and he then 
said:—‘‘ The United States Government on the 
15th of January last resolved to replace the 
Minister who represented it at Madrid. When 
the news arrived here that Minister had al- 
ready left. Subsequently, we gave orders to 
submit to a new examination all questions 
pending with the United States, in order to 
decide what is just. We are perfectly in accord 
with the Government of the United States, and 
consequently we have the hope of arriving at 
a pacific solution.” On the authority of a let- 
ter from Madrid, the English papers state that 
the Spanish Government is disposed to admit 
that the authorities of Cuba exceeded their 
powers in the affair of the Black Warrior, as 
regards the two principal points of it—the de- 
scription of the cargo, and the time allowed 
for the production of the ship’s manifest. In 
consequence, it is disposed to accord a just 
indemnity. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


At Se 1 the Russians made night sor- 
ties against the French on the 13th and 14th 
ult. In the first, five Frenchmen were killed, 


and in the second, thirty-five. The condition 
of the French troops is excellent. There is a 
rumour that Sebastopol is to be invested on the 
north side. The battle at Eupatoria and re- 
ulse of the Russians are confirmed. The 
ussians numbered 25,000 men, with 80 pieces 
of artillery, six regiments of cavalry, all com- 
manded by Osten Sacken. The Russians had 
500 killed, and a proportionate listof wounded. 
The Turks lost 88 killed, and 250 wounded. 
Eighteen Frenchmen were killed or wounded 
in the fleet. The steamers of the fleet assisted 
at the defence of the town, and, after the bat- 
tle, were reinforced. The Russians had not 
renewed the attack, and were making a move 
towards Simpheropol. A letter states that the 
battle consisted mainly of a heavy fire of ar- 
tillery, undeg cover of which the Russians 
made two or three attempts to carry the town 
by storm. The night after the battle the Rus- 
sians bivouacked on the field without tents or 
fires. The weather was intensely cold. Thenext 
day 5 commenced retiring to Simpheropol, 
A man from the 88th regiment who had been 
taken prisoner in a sortie, had succeeded in 
effecting his escape from Sebastopol. The de- 
scription he gave of the condition of the gar- 
rison, a correspondent says, would be encour- 
aging, if it could be altogether relied upon. 
The poor fellow said he had been very badly 
fed lately, and had only a piece of black sour 
bread and a glass of weak wine for some time 
t; the dead were lying in the streets, and 
earful sickness was raging among the Russian 
The Constantinople correspondent 
of the London Morning Chronicle, after describ- 
ing the impatience of the Zouaves for an as- 
sault, states that a large armed deputation 
waited upon General Canrobert to insist that 
he should give orders for the storming, and to 
declare that unless the orders were given at 
once they themselves would make an attack 
forthwith. The General tried to reason with 
them, but they only became more obstinate 
and determined. Seeing that some decisive 
step must be taken to preserve authority and 
prevent insurrection, Canrobert orde out 
the 47th regiment of the line, and a battery of 
field artillery, and having seized the ringlead- 
ers in this demand a la Zouave, shot twelve of 
them in presence of the whole camp—a piece 
of ye ps action which had at once the happy 
effect of rendering the survivors much more 
satisfied with the conduct of the siege, and less 
disposed to try the resisting power of Fort 
Constantine, and its sister batteries, on their 
own account. This affair (says the corres- 
pondent), which I have every reason to believe 
real, was, of course, as much as possible hushed 
up in the eamp; but that it is not a mere idle 
rumour I may venture to assert, having heard 
of it from a source not likely to be. misin- 
formed. 

Advices from St. Petersburg of the 17th ult., 
announce that war is formally declared against 
Sardinia. Notice is given to Sardinian ships to 
leave the Russian ports. The exequatur has 
been withdrawn from the Sardinian Consuls, 
and the Russian agents at Genoa and Nice 
have been recalled. The property of Sardinian 
citizens is “placed under protection of the 


laws.” 
ASIA. 

The German papers contain the important 
intelligence of the capture by the Russians of 
Schouaibkaran, Schamyl’s strongest fortress. 
In addition to the intelligence of such a disas- 
ter to Schamy]l, an insurrection of a most dan- 
gerous character has broken out in Kurdistan, 
the country of the greater number of the Bashi- 
Bazooks. Besides many smaller towns, Sert 
and Zakho, both places of considerable im- 

rtance, have been occupied by the rebels, 
and the inhabitants, whenever refractory, had 
been plundered and massacred in the most 
wholesale manner. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The canton of Geneva, by the vote of its 
Grand Council, has va Ae on a complete 
separation of Church and State, and its com- 
mittee is preparing a bill, under which the ec- 
clesiastical property belonging to the Protest- 
ant Church is to be distributed among the Pro- 
testant communes, except that which has been 
applied to the establishment of the Bank of 

neva and the Mortgage Bank. The most 
active supporters of this measure have been 
the Catholics, whose numbers have, of late 
years, greatly increased in the Canton, thanks 
to the new laws favouring immigration and 
settlement. 


POLAND. 

Advices from Warsaw, of the 16th ult., are 
filled with accounts of the immense deliveries 
of provisions at the Polish fortresses, Vast 

ines, we are told, are formed at Ostro- 
The writers mention with undisguised 


admiration, the great quantities of spirituous 
liquor which the care f the Czar hes provided 
for his soldiery, and which are daily conveyed 
to the central depots. From this it is inferred 
that Poland is expected to become the theatre 
of a great war. General Dekn, inspector of 
fortresses, reports that the three lines of de- 
fence, extending from Cronstadt to the Vistula, 
are in a complete and effective state. 


PRUSSIA. 
Prussia is ‘said to be trying to come to an 
understanding with the Western Powers. Ge- 
neral Wedell, the Prussian Minister at Paris, 
has gone to Berlin to explain the points at 
issue. 
PERSIA. 

A battle has been fought at Bunder Abbas 
between the Arabs and the Persians, in which 
the latter were successful. A Persian force of 
12,000 horsemen, with six guns and two mor- 
tars, ap before Bunder Abbas in the be- 
ginning of December, and shelled the place 
or two days and nights; on the third day the 
garrison, consisting of 1700 men, met the Per- 
sians at the gates, and an en ment took 
place, which lasted for seve ours. The 
Arab force, ov wered by numbers, took to 
their boats, and fled to the men-of-war belong- 
my the Imaum of Muscat. The Arabs lost, 
in killed and wounded, about 1400, while the 
Persians lost about 4000. The Arabs were 
commanded by the eldest son of the Imaum. 
He is determined to hazard another battle be- 
fore giving up Bunder Abbas to the Persians. 
The Imaum is said to be mustering a large 
force, which he will command in person; 80 
that we may shortly expect to hear of another 
engagement, 


CHINA. 


The per oy from China is important. 
Advices have been received from Hong Kong 
up to January 15th. The insurgents hold 
Canton in a state of seige, and have the com- 
mand of the whole river, their fleet having 
gained several victories over the Imperial fleet ; 
consequently the supplies are being cut off. 
Provisions, especially rice, are risin rapidly. 
A fight took place at Whampoa anchorage in 
the presence of Americans and English ships- 
of-war—and foreign shipping was consider- 
ably damaged by the guns of the beligerents. 
The English aud American Commissioners 
have drawn a line around the factories, and 
notifiy that no hostilities will be permitted to 
take place within it. Shanghai advices of the 
lst inst. are important. A difficulty occurred 
between the insurgent authorities in Shanghai 
and the French. Whereupon Admiral La- 

uerre, with the ships Jean D’Acre and Col- 

rt bombarded the city, which, ere this, has 
probably surrendered or been stormed. The 
insurgents haye met with reverses east of 
Pekin. Amoy is quiet. 


FROM AUSTRALIA, 


The London Morning Herald of the lst of 
March had the following dispatch from Trieste: 
Despatches from Ceylon of the lst of Febru- 
ury announce that the people of Australia 
have risen and declared their independence. 
Some troops were sent to put down the insur- 
rection, and sanguinary engagements had been 
fought, Melbourne was in a state of seige. 
This news had of course arrived by the over- 
land mail, and no doubt refers to the distur- 
bance at the diggings. The date of the Aus- 
tralian advices is not given. 

By an arrival at San Francisco from New- 
castle, New South Wales, Sydney papers are 
received to the 20th of December. The news 
from the mines is exciting, it appearing that 
an open rebellion has broken out in some 
quarters against the Commissioners appointed 
to collect licences from the miners. The Com- 
missioners, aided by the police and a detach- 
ment of government troops, with drawn swords 
and fixed bayonets, demanded payment from 
the miners of Ballarat on the abt November, 
but the miners armed themselves with revolvers 
and weapons of all kinds, and refused to pay. 
The Commissioners did not think best to fire, 
but fell back to a safe position, and the miners 
in the camp seemed to carry their point. Some 
six or seven of the miners were taken prison- 
ers, however. These procecdings at Ballarat 
led to demonstrations against the license law 
in various other localities in the same region of 
country. 

When the news reached Melbourne, there was 
a good deal of excitement, and a force of eight 
hundred rank and file, besides one hundred 
horse and foot police, with four field pieces, 
were despatched from there on the Ist of De- 
cember, to assist the Commissioners in enforc- 
ing the law at Ballarat. These reinforcements 
reached Ballarat on Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 4th, and proceeded to Eureka Camp, fired 
on the insurgent miners, about twelve of whom 
were soon killed and several wounded. Two 
soldiers were killed on the spot, and others 
wounded, five of whom died afterwards. The 
miners were repulsed from the camp, but they 
continued in arms in all directions, ready to 
attack any of the government troops found 
scattered from the main force. 

It was asserted that fifteen mounted troopers 
had been shot by the miners after the affair at 
Eureka Camp. Thus matters stood at last ac- 
counts, the miners still contending against the 
execution of the law taxing them for the privi- 
lege of digging gold. A correspondent of a 
Melbourne paper estimates that it will cost 
more by about $1,000,000 a year to sustain the 
Commissioners and the police force rendered 
necessary to enforce the license law, than can 
be received, if the entire tax is collected. 


"MARRIED. 


On the evening of the 2ist ult., at the residence 
of Major William Wilson, by the Rev. D. Sterrett, 
Mr. Jerrerson T. Wi.son to Miss Satire A., 
daughter of Gonzaces, Esq., deceased, all 
of Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

In the Presbyterian Church, Snow Hill, Maryland, 
on Wednesday the 7th inst., by the Rev. B. G. 
McPhail, Mr. B. Nocx to Miss Saran Caaer, 
all of Snow Hill. 


In Charlestown, New Hampshire, on the 15th 
inst., by the Rev. Edwin S. Wright, Hon. James O. 
Putnam of Buffalo, New York, to Miss Kare F. 
Wariont, daughter of the Rev. Worthington Wright 
of Charlestown. 


On Thursday the 15th inst., by the Rev. Dr. A. 
Sharp, Mr. Jouws M. Koons of Logansport, Indiana, 
to Miss Maay W., eldest daughter of James W. 
Aten, Esq., of Newville, Cumberland county, 
Pennsy!vania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Jefferson, Schoharie county, New York, 
on the 23d ult., Mrs. MILES CARRINGTON, aged 
76 years—long a patient sufferer and a consistent 
Christian. 


Died, at Jefferson, Schoharie county, New York, 
on the 3d inst., Mrs. LUCY ATCHISON, aged 81 
years—peacefully sleeping in Jesus. 

Died, on Toesday morning, 13th inst., ALBERT 
BARNES, infant son of WILLIAM J. and E. W. 
B. REED, late of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ‘* Suf 
fer little children to come unto me.’’ 


Died, at Honeybrook, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 2d inst., in the 80th year of her age, 
of a sudden and violent attack of erysipelas, Mrs. 
NANCY PINKERTON, wife of Mr. John W. Pink- 
erton. She had united herself early in life with the 
Presbyterian Church of the Forks of Brandywine, 
then under the pastoral care of the late Rev. Nathan 
Grier, and continued, through a long life, to main- 
tain a consistent and exemplary deportment. Na- 
ture had endowed her with a strong mind, and a re- 
markably retentive memory. She was, therefore, 
well qualified to instruct her household in the truths 
and duties of religion. Of humble but steadfast and 
active piety, she did not fail to employ her constant 
and faithful efforts to lead them in the paths of 
righteousness. Nor were her labours and prayers 
without their appropriate recompense. She had the 
great satisfaction of seeing them all members with 
her of the visible kingdom of the Redeemer, and 
of gathering often with them around ‘his table, 
and commemorating his dying love. Two of her 
four sons, the Rev. Messrs. Williamand John Pink- 
erton, she gave to the work of the Christian minis- 
try, in which they are now actively engaged in the 
State of Virginia. The later years of her life were 
marked by deep afflictions. She had lost her sight, 
and was reduced to almost infant helplessness; but 
she was always submissive, and even cheerful, hav- 
ing a strong desire to depart, that she might be ever 
with the Lord. Thus, full of hope and full of joy in 
the Lord, she gave the delightful assurance, that 
with the undimmed eye of faith, she had caught the 
vision ** of the King in his beauty,’’ and anticipated 
almost with rapture, the sure possession of that 
*¢ Jand which is very far off.’ I stood with her sor- 
rowing children at her dying bed, and said, ‘* You 
are glad that your toils willsoon be ended, and your 
warfare over;’? and though her voice refused its 
office, she bowed her head to signify that the waters 
of Jordan had already parted before her, that she 
might enter upon the possession of that heavenly 
rest for which her spirit sighed. ‘‘ Let me die the 
death of the righteous.”? G. 

Died, in Centre county, Pennsylvania, on the 
25th ult., JOHN McCALMONT, Esq., in the 8ist 
year of his age. The deceased was born in Cum- 
berland gounty, Pennsylvania, March 9th, 1774. 
At the age of fourteen he went with his father to 
Centre county, where he continued within one mile 
of the first location until his death. His father was 
among the first settlers in Nittany Valley, there be- 
ing only two other inhabitants at the time of his set- 
tlement. When the family removed from Cumber- 
land county, they were under the necessity of pack- 
ing all their household furniture on horses, and, for 
a considerable time, their provisions from Kishaco- 

uillas Valley, by the same mode of conveyance. 
Tn the endurance of all the usual hardships attend- 
ing new settlements, his father succeeded in rear- 
ing up and locating around him a large family. 
The subject of the present notice, thoagh the oldest, 
was the last surviving member of the family. Atan 
“early age he connected himself with the Lick Rua 
Presbyterian Church of Nittany Valley. Nearly 
forty years he served in the ruling eldersbip ; always 
active and faithful to the Church in temporal and 
spiritual things. He was always found in the house 


af God on the Sabbath; asa ruling elder, he was 
punctual in attending the m the session; 
the in the higher ju- 
cator © was ever willing to spend and be 
nt in the service of his divise Master ; a stead- 
fast friend of the doctrines and order of the Cherch 
to which he belonged. The evidences of his piety 
consisted not alone in the punctual observance of 
ordinances. His piety was also evinced in the pious 
training of his household, and hie deeds of charity. 
As to the former, the words of God to Abraham 
(Gen. xviii. 19) were exemplified, all his living chil- 
dren being in the commusion of the Ch and 
among her most reliable supporters. Aa to the lat- 
ter, the poor needing assistance, consolation, or 
advice, found in him aad his excellent partner, who 
receded him to glory, unfailing and ready friends. 

e ever employed his office as & magistrate in re- 
conciling differences among neighbours. He was, 
as his former pastor remarked a few days ago tothe 
writer, emphatically a “justice of the peace!” In 
a word, “he was a good man, full of fa th aad of the 
Holy Ghost.” But he has gone to hie reward. Of 
the old ruling eldership of our congregation, but 
one now remains, Judge William Smith, alike effi- 
cient as a member and officer of the church, while 
in the vigour of life, and yet wonderfully active for 
a man of fourscore and three years, ‘* The fathers, 
where are they —Communicated. 

Died, on the Ist.inst., Mre. MARY ELLIOTT, 
wife of Mr. Ralph Elliott of Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, aged forty-nine years. The subject 
of this notice had not enjoyed good health for sev- 
eral months. She was a member of the Church for 
many years, and was seldom absent from the house 
of God. About two weeks previous to her death, 
she attended a protracted meeting regularly at the 
first Presbyterian Church in Williamsport. She was 
a strict disciplinarian in her domestic as well as 
Christian duties; and leaves an afflicted husband, 
six children, father, brother, and many relatives 
and friends to mourn her loss. Iti to be hoped 
that her bereaved children will ever bear in mind 
the prayers and admonitions of a departed mother; 
and continue in the path of duty as she taught them 
from the time they could lisp. On the 3d inst., after 
solemn services, by the Rev. Mr. Symington, her re- 
mains were borne to the cemetery, and interred in 
the presence of a large assembly. T. 

Died, at Hughsonville, Dutchess county, New 
York, on the 24th ult., Mrs. ELIZABETH A., wife 
of Rev. A. P. BOTSFORD, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in that village, and daughter of the 
late Dr. Johnson Miller of Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania. Knowing the Scriptures from a child, 
and devoted to Christ in early youth, by a devotedly 
pious father, the deceased was graciously led on- 
ward from strength to strength, maintaining a con- 
sistent profession before the world, and employed 
in doing good as far as opportunity and ability ena- 
bied her. In her character ard deportment, per- 
sonal piety was embodied in one of its most invit- 
ing forms. Cheerful, buoyant, and hopeful, with a 
constitutional temperament peculiarly equable and 
kind, she was, in the best sense of the word, a 
cheerful Christian. Those who knew her best, tes- 
tify that in every relation of life which she sus- 
tained, and in every vicissitude, she was uniformly 
amiable, kind, considerate, unselfish, happy her- 
self, and always endeavouring to diffuse happiness 
around her. Asa wife, during the short period it 
pleased God to spare her to her husband, she 
= a true help-meet, ever upholding his hands 

y her counsels, sympathies, and prayers. The in-, 
terests of his charge lay near her heart. She longed 
for the conversion of those to whom her husband 
ministered, especially the young, and fervently 
prayed that her death might be rendered the provi- 
dential occasion of their awakening. It was chiefly, 
however, by the exercise of the passive graces of 
our holy faith that she was called to honour her Sa- 
viour. Afflicted from childhood with an affection 
of the heart, she was through life a great sufferer. 
Seldom was she free from pain, and at times her 
agonies were excruciating. Night, which brings to 
most ‘‘ tired nature’s sweet restorer balmy sleep,”’ 
she looked to with dread, for then she suffered more 
than tongue can tell. Yet her faith sustained her. 
Greatly as her sorrows abounded, the consolations 
of the gospel abounded yet more. Having lived a 
consistent life, she bore a consistent testimony at 
its close. Frequently during the wearisome nights 
which were appointed unto her, she would turn to 
her attendant husband and exclaim, ‘* There is no 
rest fur me here; there is rest above.’? At times 
she said, ** The promises flooded her mind.’? Ap- 
plying the imagery of holy writ to her own case, 
she loved to think and speak of heaven as an eter- 
nal day, quoting the words, ** And there shall be 
no night there.”? Christ was all in all to her, and 
in expressing her absolute reliance on Him alone, 
she would exclaim, ** What should I do without 
Christ ?? Thus she meekly bore the will of God, 
and magnified the grace of her Redeemer, until the 
final summons came, and on the 24th of February, 
her spirit passed away from earth, and is now, as we 
trust, with Christ in Paradise, T. C. 


sessions. Each minister and con; ti I 
called upon to state what they have for 
of the and also regard to the matier of 
** ministerial sv rt.?? eports pecied 
from licentiates candidates, 
Cravs Dicxson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Central Texas will hold 
ite next stated meeting on the third Thureday (the 
19th) of April, at Oak Island Cherch, Limestone 
county, Texas, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

R. F. Buntine, Stated Clerk. 


__The Preshytery of Lexington will meet in 
= ednesday, April 4th, at elevea 


Wituram Buown, Stated Clerk. 
The Pres 


bytery of Chickasaw will meet at 
the 12th of April, at 


L. B. Gaston, Slated Clerk. 


in of Fayetteville will meet 

urch, in Robe 
Carolina, on Thursday the 5th 


o’clock, M. 


The Presbytery of Tuskaloosa will meet 
in Burton’s Hill Church, Green county, Alabama, on 
Thursday before the first Sabbath in April (March 
29th) at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

C. A. Stirtman, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Schuyler will meet in 
Knoxville, Illinois, Ap:il 5th, at seven o’clock, P.M. 
Sessional! Records, Statistical Reporte, Commission- 
ers’ and Contingent Funds will be expected. 

Tuomas 8. Vast, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will meet 
at South Haven, Long Island, on Tuesday the 27th 
inst., at three o’clock, P. M. Pastors and sessions 
of churches are requested to be particular in pre- 
senting full statistical reports; and also contribu- 
tions to the Commissioners’ and Contingent Fuads 
of the General Assembly. 

Narratives of the State of Religion in the church- 
es within our bounds, should be forwarded to the 
undersigned, Chairman of the Committee, without _ 
delay. J. J. A. Monoan, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its 
next stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church of 
Strasburgh, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, April 10th, 
at eleven o’clock, A.M. Members will please ob- 
serve the change in the day of the meeting, from 
the third to the second Tuesday of April. 

Jonn Farquuar, Stated Clerk. 


4 PLEASANT COMPANION FOR THE CLOSET. 


WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
mar 24—3t 


OMERSET YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.— 
Located in Somerville, New Jersey, on the line 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, this Insti- 
tute can easily be reached at all seasons of the 
year. Pupils are received into the family circle of 
the Principals, and not merely as boarders; thus 
bringing their habits, manners, and morals, under a 
constant and kind supervision. The educational 
year is divided into three terms, embracing forty- 
four weeks. The next term commences April oth, 
and continues fifteen weeks, and is followed by a 
vacation of five weeks. 

The whole expense of board and tuition (except 
Music and Oil Painting) is $150 per annum. Music 
on the piano $40 per annum; Oil Painting $24 per 
annum. Washing is 25 cents per dozen ; and there 
is no other extra charge. 

Rev. CALVIN BUTLER, A. M. 
Mas. ELIZA F. BUTLER. Foenegaen 
Miss MARY A. GREGG, Teacher of Music. 


Rererences.—Rev. A. Messier, D. D., Rev. J. 
F. Mesic, D. D., Rev. G. P. Nice, Somerville; Rev. 
F. F. Cornell, D. D., Rev. J. A. H. Corneil, D. D., 
Raritan; Hon. T. Frelinghuysen,. LL.D., New 
Brunswick; Rev. T. W. Chambers, D. D., New 
York City; Rev. N. A. Keyes, Lancaster, Pennayl- 
vania. mar 24—3:* 


SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STREET 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—Sermon to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 25th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
by the Rev. Dr. Phillips of the city of New York. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of New Castle will meet at 
Red Clay Creek Church, Delaware, on the second 
Tuesday (10th) of April, at eleven o’clock, A. M., 
and will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. A. 
A. Hodge. The church sessions are particularly re- 

uested to send up their Records, their Statistical 
Reports, and their contributions to the Commis- 
sioners and Contingent Funds. 
Roseat P. DuBors, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Passaic will hold its 
next stated meeting in the church of Connecticut 
Farms, on the third Tuesday of April (17th), at 3 
o’clock, P. M. Statistical Reports and contribu- 
tions to the Presbyterial Fund will be called for. 

Wa. H. Honwatower, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of South Alabama will 


hold its annual sessions in Camden, commencing on 
the first Thursday of April next, at eleven o’clock, 
A. M. E. Anpgerson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore will hold its 
spring session in the Presbyterian Church in An- 
napolis, on the second Tuesday (10th) of April, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P, M. The clerks of ses- 
sions are earnestly requested to have their annual 
report to Presbytery ready to present at the open- 
ing of the meeting. 

R. C. Gatemarru, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will 
hold its next stated meeting in the West Arch 
street Church, corner of Arch and Eighteenth 
streets, Philadelphia, on Wednesday the 4th of 
April, at ten o’clock, A.M. The regular sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. Mr. Watts, in the 
Tenth Church (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s) in the eve-« 
ning, at half-past seven o’clock. Pastors and ses- 
sions are reminded that, by a rule of Presbytery, 
full Statistical Reports are to be given in on the 
first day of the session. 

Danret Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York will 


meet in the Scotch Church in Fourteenth street, on 
Tuesday, April 17th, at half-past seven o’clock, 
P.M. The meeting will be opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. Joseph Sanderson, or his alternate, 
Rev. Wilson Phraner. It is particularly requested 
that Statistical Reports and collections for the. 
Commissioners and Contingent Funds, be handed in 
atthe commencement of the sessions. 
D. M. Haturpway, Stated Clerk. 


The regular spring meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Bedford will be held in the Presbyterian Church 
of Yorktown, on the 17th of April, at two o’clock, 
P.M. At this meeting, Statistical Reports from the 
churches, and the collections for our different 
Boards, and for the Commissioners and Contingent 
Funds of the General Assembly, will be called for. 

Witttam Patrearson, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Mohawk will convene 
for its annual meeting in the church at Oneida, New 
York, on the first a (3d) of April, at two 
o’clock, P. M. 


The next stated meeting of the Brazos 
Presbytery will be held in the city of Houston, 
Texas, on the first Thursday in April next, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. W. W. SHarp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 
its stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church of 
McVeytown, on the second Tuesday (the 10th) of 
April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. Statistical Reports 


will be called for. 
Ropert Hamitt, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Williamsburgh, 
Long Island, (Rev. John D. Wells’), corner of Fifth 
and South.Third streets, on Monday the 16th day of 
April, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. Statistical 
Reports are to be presented. Collections will be 
required for the Commissioners’? and Contingent 
Funds of the General Assembly, and for the Contin- 
gent Fund of Presbytery. It is enjoined by the 
Presbytery, on every church session, to cause their 
Statistical Reports complete, together with the 
above collections, to be presented to the Stated 
Clerk, on the morning after the opening of Presby- 
tery. Joxn M. Kazss, Stated Clerk. 


Greenbrier Presbytery will meet in Ka- 
nawha Salines, on the 19th of April, at 11-0’clock, 
A. M. James M. Brown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next regular meeting in the Silver’s Spring Church, 
on the second Tuesday (the 10th) of April, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. 
James F. Kennepy, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Winchester will hold 
its next regular meeting at Martinsburgh, Virginia, 
on the third Wednesday (the 18th) of April, at half- 


past seven o’clock, P. M. 
J. R. Granam, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of St. Clairsville will 
meet in Cadiz, Ohio, on the third Tuesday of April 
next, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Sessional Records, 
Statistical Reports, and Congregational Settlements, 


will be called for. 
James Kear, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Washington will meet. 


in the Fourth Church of Wheeling, Virginia, on the 
third Tuesday (17th day) of April, at two o’clock, 
P.M. Sessional Records, Statistical Reports, Proofs 
of Settlement with pastors and supplies, Commis- 
sioners’ and Contingent Funds, and Narratives of 
the State of Religion, must be presented by the 


AMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AT MYSTIC, 
CONNECTICUT.—By the Rev. S. N. Howell, 

A. M.— Number limited to twelve.—The Schoo! is lo- 
cated in the village of Mystic, Connecticut, seven 
miles from New London, and five from Stonington. 
The Principal devotes his whole time to teaching, 
and receives into his family only a limited number, 
whose moral and mental culture wil] be entirely un- 
der his own supervision. The number received 
into the family being limited to twelve, gives to each 


| pupil a much greater advantage than can be enjoyed 


in schools of larger size, as each one is under the 
immediate care and instruction of the Principal. 
Pupils are fitted for business pursuits, or for en- 
trance into College. The vear is divided into two 
sessions of twenty-one weeks each, beginning on 
the first Tuesdays of May and November. 

Teams—$250 per year, including all ordinary ex- 
penses. No extra charges. Pupils’ rooms are car- 
peted and furnished in a neat and comfortable man- 
ner. 

For Circulars and full particulars, address the 
Principal at Thornton’s Ferry, New Hampshire, un- 
til the 15th of April. 

Rererences.—Rev. Drs. Krebs, Phillips, Alex- 
ander, McElroy, Lowrie, Rev. T..L. Cuyler, New 
York. Rev. J. D. Wells, Williamsburg. Everett & 
Brown, 159 Front street; C. W. Weed, 82 William 
street; C. G. Westlake, 69 Nassau street; Charies 
Scribner, Park Row, New York. Faculty of Prince- 
ton College and Theological Seminary. 
De Witt, Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Bigler, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. Wilired Hall, 
Philadelphia. Rev. N. B. Cook, Mystic. 

mar 24—5St 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE SE- 
MINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, NEW 
YORK.—A healthy and delightful retreat for the 
summer. Twelve Professors and Teachers give in- 
struction in Music, Painting, and all kinds of Or- 
namentals. New classes for those beginning Ancient 
and Modern languages. Summer term wil! begin 
Ist May, and continue fourteen weeks. Whole ex- 

pense is $28. For further particulars apply to 
mar 24—3st Rev. JAMES GILMOUR. 


LAINFIELD ACADEMY—Near Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania.—The Eighteenth Session will com- 
mence May Ist. Parents will find this a desirable 
place for their sons, on account of its healthfulnese 
and moral purity, as well as its superior edueational 
advantages. The buildings have been greatly im- 
proved, and the dormitories re-furnished. The num- 
ber of students will be strictly limited, and every 
attention given to their comfort and improvement. 
Terms, $60 per session (five months). 
For Circulars, with city references, and full in- 
formation, address ae 
R. K. BURNS, Principal and Proprietor, 
Plainfield, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 24—6t 


FOR COLLEGE.—A Presbyte- 
rian clergyman (Old-school), a graduate of one 
of our oldest Colleges and Theological Seminaries, 
proposes to take into his family, and prepare for 
college, one, or at most two boys, who would en- 
joy the comforts of a home, and good instruction. 
The locality is healthful and beautiful, and on a line 
of railroad communicating with New York and Phi- 
ladelphia. A liberal compensation will be ex- 
pected. For further information, with references, 
address ‘Ss. 
Girard Bank, Third street, below Chestnut, 
mar 24—2t* Philadelphia. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY —A Principal for 
Kishacoquillas Seminary. This Inetitation 
is situated in Kishacoquillas Valley, Mifflin county, 
Pennsylvania—a valley unsurpassed in fertility, 
beautiful scenery, and healthfulness of location. It 
is easy of access, being nine miles from the Central 
Railroad at Lewistown. It is a quarter of a mile 
from a Presbyterian Church, and four miles from 
any hotel, or se temptations. A school was 
carried on here for four or five years with much suc- 
cess; but for want of suitable buildings, it has been 
suspended for eighteen months. A four-story brick 
building, 40 by 60, is now completed. It will ac- 
commodate about fifty boarders. The school is de- 
signed both fur males and females. The advan- 
tages of a Seminary of superior excellence are very 
favourable. 

For all further partiéulars, applicants will please 

dress, 

Rev. J. 8. Easton, and Col. Wm. Cummins, Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, Kishacoquilias Post Of- 
fice, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

By order of the Trustees, 

SAMUEL KYLE, President. 
mar 24—4t* GEORGE WILSON, Secretary. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


WILMING- 

TON, DELAWARE.—A few pupils can be 
received in this Institution after the Ist of April. 
Its object is to take care of the morals and manners 
as well ag to train the intellect. 


For terms apply to 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, 
mar 24—8t* 


Principal and Proprietor. 

ISHOP McILVAINE’S NEW WORK. — The 

Truth and Life. Twenty-two Sermons. By 

the Right Rev. C. P. Mclivaine, D. D., Bishop ot 
Ohio. Svo. $2. 

The sound evangelical principles, the earnest 
feeling, the spirited, impressive style, and the fair, 
conclusive logic of these discourses, we judge to be 
worthy of the excellent name they bear.—Zvan- 
gelist. 

The volume will prove an edifying one to Evan- 

elical Christians of all d inations.—CAristian 
telligencer. 

These subjects are treated with the gifted au- 
thor’s highest skill, and are most perfectly adapted 
to convey religious truth to the mind. These are 
the subjects which are most important to man, in 
his present state, asa sinner, and yet under the 
b.essings of the gospel os6. ; 

These Sermons are full,of sound doctrine, practi- 
cal in their themes, vigorous in thought, strong and 
graceful in style, and thoroughly impregnated with 
the sweet and affectionate spirit so characteristic of 
their worthy author.—Zion’s Herald, 

Such exhibitions of trath will be acceptable to all 
who love a pure 

A collection of Sermons admirably 
deeply spiritual subjects.—New York 

Just published 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York. 
And for sale by 


WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


| No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar 24—3t Philadelphia. 


Rev. Dr. - 


-Frouz'the ‘reports Bible ool were affected similarly with the San Fran- 
D DYAUS, It appears that since t cisco houses. There were rumours of heavy | 
=: failures among the merchants, but nothing 
Virgin faith. then: authentic. No election of Senator had taken 
have just been ‘from the Island, 
ters in bean idr at the end of ired DY them. 
: Dstober Jast by the Rev. G. H. Nobbs and 
\ Rey. .T. .B... 
it appears that the 
if born on the These three = 
They education and public instruction, or for preach- 
mours of wars” through some - American ing and — 
whalérs touching at Pitcairn’s: ‘John Adams 
bears his e mony to the character of proved of by Royal decree, and to be = 
their pastor, of whom he says, “< His whole conten poraneously with the present aw.” a 
aim seems to be directed to one object—that a 
of doing good to his flock, both in spiritual 
and temporal things.”’ 
ae the Doctrines and Practice of Holiness. By Thos. 
C. Upham, D. D. 
Bap oe This is a new and enlarged edition of a pleasant 
| companion for the closet, and for the every-day life 
of the Christian. Sound maxims, embodying in terse 
and simple phraseology some important truth, prin- 
——_|_- A ciple, or precept, are an ultimate result of philoso- 
Pt phy, of the highest practical value. The writings 
of Professor Upham abound in these fruits of a phi- 
| losophy permeated by the light and love of the gos- 
4 | pe!.—Independent. 
| Just published by 
| 
3 | 
‘4 
| 
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to the 


, might derive much from familiari 
hete presented in « most attractive garb. 


Martien. Pp.272, 

The leading truths of the sre by 
the author with plainness and The 
vein of experimental piety which characterizes the 


Tax Parstcat Groonarar or Tur Sra. By M. 
F. vagy LL. D., Lieutenant, United States 
Navy. York, 1856, Harper & Brothers. 8vo, 


Travers tx Evnors tax East; Year in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. By Samuel 
Ireneas Prime. With Engravings. New York, 

’ 1855, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, 2 vols., pp. 
405, 440. 

The author's well-earned reputation as a spirited 
and popular writer, will insure a favourable recep- 
tion for these highly entertaining records of his 
travels abroad. Although he followed the beaten 
track of hosts of tourists and book-makers, he has 
succeeded in imparting new interest even to familiar 
objects, by the freshness with which he presents 
them to the reader. He has a keen eye for the 
striking and beautiful, observing with equal minute- 
ness the storied scenes of history and the common 
incidents of life around him, and depicting men and 
things with much of the vividness of reality. His 
personal adventures, always told with sprightliness 
and tact, and combining not unfrequently humopr 
_ nd tenderness, tend much to enliven and sustain 
the interest of the narrative. He has worked up to 
good purpose the ample and varied material fur- 
nished by his extensive tour, embracing as it did the 
most renowned portions of the old world. The vol- 
umes are illustrated by numerous engravings. 


Lives or Tax Qcrens or Scoriann, and English 

Princesses connected with the Regal Succession 
of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland, author 
of the « Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol. 

V. New York, 1855, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, 
pp- 333. 

The presént volume is a continuation of the life 
of Mary Stuart. The author, with her usual talent 
and skill; portrays the thrilling and harrowing scenes 
in the history of this most beautiful and most unfor- 
tunate Queen. The character of Mary is set forth 
in the most favourable light, the author evidently 
having a strong leaning in her favour, and showing 
a disposition to apologize for her faults, and at times, 
perhaps, unduly to censure Knox and others who 

her. The work, however, like everything 
else relating to the Queen of Scots, is full of interest. 

Tus Parat Consrrracr Exrostp, and Protestant- 
ism Defended in the light of Reason, History, and 
Scripture. By the Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D. 
Boston, 1855, Stearns & Co. 12mo, pp. 432. 

The insidious and crafty designs of the Papacy 
are here laid bare with an unsparing hand—the tes- 
timony of history, and of its own authorities, be- 
ing brought out in formidable array. The volume 
is illustrated by a number of engravings, and a letter 
to the Hon. Mr. Chandler, in reply to his late speech 
at Washington, is appended. 

Manco Pavt’s Voraexs Travers. By Jacob 
Abbott. New York, 1855, Harper § Brothers. 
18mo, pp. 192. 
Another of the popular series, with which the 

youthful public have become so well acquainted. 

This volume takes Marco through the = States 

Armory at Springfield, Massachusetts. various 

work-shops, and processes for making guns, bomb- 

shells, &c., are explained, with pictorial illustrations, 
and Marco’s conversations and observations duly re- 
corded. 


Isnatt Porrer; his fifty years of Exile. By Her- 

“man Melville, author of « Typee,” Omoo,” &c. 

New York, G. P. Putnam §& Co. 12mo, pp. 276. 

The general igi of Melville’s 
writings have been a great off-set in the minds of 
many to their undoubted merits as works of genius. 
We observe less of this bad quality in the present, 
than appeared in some of his former books. The 
author undertakes, in this volume, to give the history 
of a rough New England hero, who made bis bow 
blic about the time of the battles of Bunker 


Hill Lexington, was taken prisoner to the old 


world, and went through a series of most marvellous 


adventures. Melville’s pen does full justice to the 
fruitful theme. 


Tas Lrrrie Lovyrs; or, the Boy’s and Girl's Gal- 
Nery of Pictures, being No. 4 of Harper's Story 


Books. 
A sweet little book, filled with beautiful pictures 
and entertaining reading. 
Besstz. A Story of Girls. By Mrs. Bradley. Phi- 
ladelphia, Baptist Publication Society. 18mo, 
pp. 232. 


A prettily told story, inculcating moral and reli- 
gious truth. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Leonard Scott & Co. have furnished us with their 
republication of the London Quarterly Review for 
January. The Contents are :—1. Fires and Fire 
Insurance. 2%. Life of Dalton—Atomic Chemistry. 
$. Pictures of Life and Character. 4. Psychologi- 
cal Inquiries. 5. Clerical Economics. 6. The 
Open Fire-place. 7. Provident Institutions 8. Cam- 
paign in the Crimea. 9. Corsica. 10, The Con- 
duct of the War. 

Arthur’s Home Gazette for April, contains a va- 
riety of entertaining and useful reading. 

Litell’s Living Age visitg us punctually every 
week. It well sustains its long established reputa- 
tion, furnishing as it does, within a small compass, 
and at a low price, the choice articles from all the 
Foreign Reviews and Magazines. ‘The matter is 
usually a happy combination of the solid and the en- 
sertaint 


Where Cork comes from. 


- Cork is nothing more nor less than the 
bark of evergreen oak, growing principally 
in u and other countries bordering the 
Mediterranean; in English gardens it is 
only a curiosity. When the cork tree is 
about fifteen years old, the bark has attained 
a thickness and quality suitable for manu- 


facturing p - and after stripping, a 
further growth of eight years produces the 
second ; andso on at intervals for even 


ten or twelve crops. The bark is stripped 
from the tree, in pieces two inches in thick- 
ness of considerable length, and of such 
width as to retain the curved form of the 
trunk when it has been stripped. The bark 
ler or ‘cutter makes a slit in the bark 
with a knife, perpendicularly from the top 
to the bottom; he makes another incision 
el to it, and at some distance from the 
es and two\shorter horizontal cuts at 
the top and bottom. For stripping off the 
piece thus isdlated he uses a kind of knife 
with tWo handles and a curved blade. Some- 
times, after the cuts have been made, he 
leaves the tree to throw off the bark by the 
spontaneous action on the vegetation within 
the trunk. The detached pieces are soaked 
in water, and are placed over the fire when 
ly dry; they are, in fact, scorched a 
ttle on both sides, and = a somewhat 
more compact texture by this scorching. 


-| | And it flatters now on bis 


| Amold men sits inva high-backed chair. 


| Before an open door, 
| While the san of a summer’s afternoon 


4, | » Hells :hot across the floor ; 


_ And the drowsy tick of an ancient clock 
told the hoar of four. | 
A breeze blows in and's breese blows out, 
From the scented summer sir ; 
wrinkled brow, 
__ And now it lifts hie bair; | 
. And the leaden lid of his eye drops down, 


His hands relax their feeble hold, 
And fall to his lap in rest ; 
_. The old man sleeps, and in sleep he dreams, 
' And in dreams again is blest. 
_ The years unroll their fearful scroll ; 
He is a child again; 
A mother’s tones are in his ear, 
And drift across his brain ; 
He chases gaudy butterflies 
Far down across the plain. 


He plucks the wild rose in the woods, 
And gathers eglantine, 

And holds the golden buttercups 
Beneath his sister’s chin ; 

And angles in the meadow brook 
With a bent and naked pin. 


He loiters down the grassy lane, 
And by the brimming pool, 

And a sigh escapes his parting lips, 
As he hears the bell for school ; 

And he wishes it ne’er were nine o’clock, 
And the morning never full. 


A mother’s hand pressed on his head, 
Her kiss is on his brow— 
A summer breeze blows in at the door, 
With the toss of a leafy bough ; 
And the boy is a white-baired man again, 


Nineveh Relics. 


Messenger:—“The Minister of State has 
caused a three-masted vessel, the Manuel of 
Bordeaux, to be hired to bring to France 
the objects discovered by M. Victor Place, 
Consul at Moseul, in his excavations at 
Nineveh, and she has just sailed from Nantes 
for the Persian Gulf. emg | the objects 
she will bring back, is one of the monu- 
mental gates of the city, four gigantic bulls, 
several basso-relievos, a great number of 
utensils of earthenware, copper, and iron, 
and a number of statues of greater antiquity 
than any yet discovered. They are to be 
conveyed down the Tigris on large rafts, 
supported by bladders, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, to Bussorah, and are 
there to be shipped. The descent of the 
Tigris, a distance of three hundred leagues, 
will be attended with considerable difficul- 
ties and dangers; but M. Place will, no 
doubt, be able to surmount them. He has 
already accomplished the more difficult ope- 
ration of conveying the objects, some of 
which are of enormous weight, from Khor- 
sabad to the banks of the Tigris, a distance 
of some leagues, and across a country which 
is not only without roads, bat traversed by 
torrents, over which it was necessary to throw 
bridges; and all this he has done without 
any of the apparatus employed by Europeans. 
It is expected that the Manucl will have re- 
turned to France in sufficient time to enable 
her precious cargo to be deposited in the 
Assyrian Museum of the Louvre before the 
opening of the Exhibition.” 


Joseph’s 


They were coming from Egypt, sent b 
that son beloved by his father more than all 
his brethren, and long mourned as devoured 
by some evil beast, to take the famishing 
patriarch with his household to a land of 
plenty, but, best of all, to that dear son’s 
embrace! This was the strange report 
which broke on that old man’s ear in the 
desolateness of his bereaved heart. Who 
knows how often he had wept in bitter grief 
over the tomb of his beloved Rachel, or at 
the sight of that torn and bloody robe of 
many colours—the memento at once of 
youthful promise and of crushing disap- 
pointment? But was the densely clouded 
sky at last to heave back its heavy masses 
from the horizon, and give a bright sunset 
to his even-time of life? It was too much 
for the patriarch to believe. Jacob had 
seen too many troubles since the clear morn- 
ing of his manhood, to accredit so cheering 
and unexpected tidings. Faith could not 
establish itself on a mere declaration of so 
happy a reversal of his trials. But when 
he saw the wagons which Joseph had des- 
patched, many and large enough to trans- 
port all the contents of his encampment to 
a place of hope, “the spirit of Jacob re- 
vived,” and he said, “It is enough; Joseph 
my son is yet alive; I will go and see him 
before I die.”” This whole affair was so 
marvellous, and these children of Jacob had 
proved so untrustworthy, that, it must be 
conceded, the patriarch had no small reason 
for his incredulity. 

Christians often imitate his unbelieving 
spirit, with but a slight comparative cause. 

ven where the probabilities of good and 
evil are very fairly balanced, in regard 
to the common providences of life, they have 
no hopefulness for the future. To-morrow 
will bea rainy day ‘Shadows and 
lights” would better describe their existence 
than the reverse of the expression. Their 


and that is not sky-blue. Jacob’s sons may 
tell them that the wagons are on the way, 
are just arriving to relieve all their troubles, 
but this is dreaming to their mind. And 
even when the wagons have arrived, and are 
fairly at the door, they will hardly admit 
that they are real wagons after all, and that 
some kind Joseph has sent them for their 
comfort. 

And so, too, concerning the promises and 
covenant of the faithful God, how much of 
this same distrustfulness is there, where 
never should it find a moment’s harbouring! 
Many professed believers will scarcely take 
God upon trust in his most positive asser- 
tions. Here, too, they must see the wagons 
coming laden with the fulfillment of prom- 
ises, before they will freely accept the testi- 
mony. Thus they cannot be excited to 
vigorous activity in his service, except when 
the results of labour are immediately and 
visibly discernible. When seed-sowing and 
harvest are simultaneous, they will work all 
day in the Lord’s garden. They will give 
money to some object of Christian benevo- 
lence, the fruit of which ripens quickly, and 
makes a large show of productiveness. But 
when the work to be done is to break up an 
unpromising ficld, to prepare it toilsomely 
for a crop, to sow and watch for the spring- 
ing blade, and then to till it, alone and un- 
cheered by much of manifest success, they 
have neither faith nor patience for such em- 
ployments. 

So with God’s trying providence towards 
them. Are these “blessings in disguise ?”’ 
They cannot believe it, unless the “‘disguise’’ 
is quite removed, and they be allowed to see 
all the method of the scm by which the 
good is to be educed from the evil. If in 
some way direct and palpable, God should 
make their losses and crosses the occasion of 
blessings to them; if the wagons tarried 
not, but at once unloaded at their feet their 
rich stores of mercy, then would they admit 
the goodness of severity. But these they 
must see, or remain unconvinced, uncom- 
forted. 

“ Because thou hast seen, thou hast be- 
lieved. Blessed are they who have not 
seen, yet have believed!’’ A volume of 
truth of the richest experimental value is 
treasured in these reproving words of Christ 
to Thomas. When shall faith be to the 
believer's soul as clear, and strong, and sa- 
tisfactory a medium of vision into the world 


| of arg: og berg truths and facts, as the 


eye of the body is, as an organ of knowing 


We find the following in Galignani’s. 


let has but one colour usually upon it, - 


| been invited to 


“TI am now precluded from accepting 


testimony, without seeing 


Insult and Rebuke. 


ng of a mornin 
"4 Baptist, of Sacramento, had 
ciate in the same capacity, 
are expressed in the following 
addressed to the 
invitation you have extended, from the fact 
of the Assembly having, by a large vote of 
yesterday, acknowledged the Christianity 
of that daring imposture of systematized 
licentiousness called- Mormonism. And 
with it or its ‘elders’ I can have no reli- 
gious affinity, sympathy, fraternity, or in- 
tercourse. I claim for myself, individually, 
no superiority in righteousness over other 
men! but asa Christian minister, I do claim 
for Christianity a superiority over eve 
other religious system on the face of this 
whole earth ; and as to Mormonism itself, I 
re it as a dishonour to the one living 
isgrace to the philoso of human pro- 
gress, and a bold ios © the intelligence 
of the nineteenth century.” 


| whose feelin 
note which 


Sebastopol from the Inside. 


An American physician, attached to the 
Russian army, has written a letter to the 
Providence Journal, dated Sebastopol, De- 
cember 26th. After describing the situa- 
tion of the town, and the beautiful views 
from the walls, he continues. 


Three days ago I crossed the bay for the 
first time, passed several hours in the city, 
and had the honour of dining with General 
Ostensacken, who has lately taken the de- 
fence of the city, and was most cordially re- 
ceived. Aid-de-Camp Rumini conducted 
me to the cupola of a house used as a place 
of observation, on the side of the city near- 
est the French works, which commands a 

rfect view of the entire English and 

rench batteries, and of their encampment. 
The trenches of the'French are a little with- 
in five hundred feet of the outer lines of the 
Russian batteries, but I believe they have 
approached no nearer than they were two 
weeks ago. 

The city having been besieged two months 
and a half, has not, as you may imagine, an 
entirely deserted appearance. Stores are 
open, women and children are seen here 
and there in the streets, and every pleasant 
afternoon there is music on the Boulevards. 
On my way to the ferry, after leaving the 
General’s to return to our hospital, my pro- 
gress was suddenly arrested by some plain- 
tive strains wafted down from the heights of 
the Boulevards ; and as I listened, the music 
was rendered more plaintive, and even more 
touchingly sublime, by the oft-repeated peals 
of the cannon, ever and anon intermigling 
their deep and terrific base. 

The military operations, as conducted at 
present, consist only of more or less firing 
from the different ations during the day, 
and occasionally at night some pretty hot 
cannonading. To witness at night, at these 
times, the rapidly succeeding flashes of the 
guns, the bombs, like balls of fire, perform- 
ing their beautiful curves through the air, 
and to hear the terrible whizzing of the 
balls, is peculiarly and fearfully interesting. 
Christmas has passed here without anythin 
whatever to remind me of the delightfu 
and merry Christmas holidaysof home. The 
climate here is not severe, with very little 
snow during the winter. Last night it was 
sufficiently cold to freeze up the mud, of 
which, in rainy weather, the depth is actu- 
ally frightful; and for the weather to-day, 
nothing could be finer—clear, bright, and 
mild, and it is only at long intervals that we 
hear the report of cannon. 


Riches. 


There is food for thought in the follow- 
ing, for all who are eagerly striving after 
riches :—“ Many a man of wealth would be 
greatly puzzled, if asked what he intended 
to do with his money. Shall he hoard it 
for thankless heirs? Shall he squander it 
on empty luxuries? Shall it be accumula- 
ted for the mere sake of accumulation? Or 
shall he employ it in philanthropic ways? 
Who does not know that, aside from the 
7 of acquisition, all that a man 

eaps up after he has gained a competency 
is a burden and a snare?”’ 

How to Sleep. 


For the enjoyment of a sound and heal- 
thy sleep, Hufeland gives the following di- 
rections : 


Ist. The place where one sleeps must be 
quiet and obscure. The less our senses are 
acted upon by external impressions, the 
more perfectly can the soul rest. One may 
see from this how improper the custom is of 
having a candle burning in one’s bed-cham- 
ber during the night. 

2d. People ought always to reflect that 
their beddmeaber is a place in which they 
pass a great part of their lives; at least, 
they do not remain inany place so long in 
the same situation. Itis of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, that this place should 
contain pure, sound air. <A sleeping apart- 
ment must consequently, be roomy and 
high, neither inhabited nor heated during 
the day; and the windows ought always to 
be kept open except in the night time. 

3d. One should eat little, and only cold 
food for supper, and always some hours be- 
ford going to bed. 

4th. When in bed, one should lie, notin a 
forced or constrained posture, but almost 


to be a little raised. Nothing is more pre- 
judicial to health than to lie in bed half sit- 
ting. The body then forms an angle, circu- 
lation in the stomach is checked, and the 
_ is always very much compressed. By 
this custom, one of the principal ends of 
sleep, a free and uninterrupted circulation 
of the blood is defeated; and in infancy 
and youth, deformity and crookedness are 
often the consequences. 

5th. All the cares and burdens of the day 
must be laid aside with one’s clothes; none 
of them must be carried to bed with us; and 
in this respect, one by custom may obtain 
very great power over their thoughts. I 
am acquainted with no practice more de- 
structive than that of studying in bed and 
of reading till one falls asleep. By these 
means the soul is put into great activity, at 
a period when everything conspires to allow 
it perfect rest; and it is natural that the 
ideas thus excited should wander and float 
through the brain during the whole night. 
It is not enough to sleep physically; man 
must sleep also spiritually. Such a dis- 
turbed sleep is as insufficient as its oppo- 
site—that is, when your spiritual part sleeps, 
but not your corporeal; such, for example, 
as sleep in a jolting carriage on a journey. 

6th. One circumstance, in particular, I 
must not here omit to mention. Many be- 
lieve that it is entirely the same if one slee 
these seven hours either in the day or night 
time. People give themselves up, therefore, 
at night, as long as they think proper, either 
to study or pleasure, and imagine that they 
make everything even when they sleep in 
the forenoon, those hours which they sat up 
after midnight. But I must request every 
one, who regards his health, to beware of so 
deceiving an error. It is yosmmagy | not the 
same, whether one sleeps seven hours by 
day or by night; and two hours sound sleep 
before midnight are of more benefit to the 


body than four hours in the day. 


horizontally, the head excepted, which ought . 


the evil practices abroad in this 
community, opium eating deserves to be 
oeitienal, on account of its extent, 
which is muh greater than is 
sup and ite pernicious influence. We 
hap to know, the other day, of a drug- 
store in a back pre that had six regular 

ium customers ; further inquiry, 
oe found that nearly all the second class 
drug-dealers had more or less of this sort 
of customers, who are females, almost with- 
out exception. Persons addicted to the 
habitual use of either opium or laudanum, 
endeavour to avoid notice by patronizing 
small shops, and purchasing such insignif- 
cant quantities at a number of different 


Among 


places, as to avoid jicion. The habit is 
most commonly formed during a period of 
illness, (as the drug, at first, is very offen- 


sive to the taste,) and, by not being aban- 
doned on recovery, becomes strengthened 
by indulgence. It produces a dreamy sen- 
sation, serving to release the victim from 
the pressure of ordinary cares and agree 
ties, and affords an artificial refuge for which 
unaided nature does not provide. The sub- 
jects of this vice are noticeable from the 
dull, bleary aspect of their countenances, 
sallow complexion, and haggard frames. 
The practice should be universally frowned 
upon and repudiated.— New York Journal 
of Commerce. 


The Magnetic Telegraph. 


Until the discovery of voltaic electricity 
by Oersted, no telegraph in the open air 
for long distances was possible. The elec- 
tric fluid of Franklin is so easily dissipated 
in a damp atmosphere, that it could not be 
confined to the wires. A rain any where 
along the line, a fog, a damp evening, even 
the moisture of the ordinary atmosphere, 
would prevent the current from running to 
the distant station, and indicating to the 
operator the signs or marks which are used 
to communicate intelligence. The discovery 
of Oersted, which was not made till 1812, 
was necessary before the magnetic electric 
telegraph was possible. By this discove 
it was learned that the electric currrent af- 
fected the magnetic needle, and made soft 
iron become a magnet. The current of vol- 
taic electricity being easily insulated, was 
made to pass over long wires, and then af- 
fect a magnet, and thug make certain arbi- 
trary marks or signals, which were agreed 
upon to represent the letters of our alpha- 
bet. This is the foundation of the present 
mode of telegraphing. 


Slave Law in Java. 


A Family Sold to itself—In the market- 
place of Grisee, a Javan slave family, con- 
sisting of father, mother, and eight children, 
from three to fourteen years of age, the 

roperty of a deceased widow lady, were to 
o publicly and unreservedly sold by auc- 
tion. The public crier put them up at 
6000 florins. Though a crowd of people 
had assembled, they kept a profound silence. 
The crier gradually lowered his price to 
2000 florins, but none would buy. Then 
the father of this slave family, availing him- 
self of the privilege granted by law to slaves 

ut up to sale at a public auction, offered 
himself five florins, and at the same time 
throwing himself on his knees, he besought 
the spectators not to make a higher bid. 
Not a word was spoken; a silence of a few 
moments ensued, and the entire family was 
adjudged to have been unreservedly sold to 
itself. Their joy was further augmented by 
presents given them by numbers of the spec- 
tators, in order that they might be able to 
obtain subsistence till such time as they 
could procure employment. 


Setting a Fashion. 


When the Queen of England was on the 
Clyde, a few years since, —s her face 
visited too roughly by the air of the Scot- 
tish hills, she tied her veil under her chin. 
The action was natural, and the effect, no 
doubt, under the circumstances, was tecom- 
ing. The royal cheeks, warm with health, 
flushed with womanly and queenly feeling, 
and fanned by the welcoming breezes of the 
North, looked almost as beautiful, we dare 
say, as a moss-rose. However that may be, 
before the day was out, there were hundreds 
and thousands of other cheeks in the same 
eager the rage of imitation spread. 

n the shadiest walks—in the closest streets 
of the town—in the calmest and hottest days 
of the season—nothing was to be seen but 
the veil ticd under the chin. 


A Sermon in the Camp. 


The letter of an artillery officer contains 
the following:—At two my attack paraded 
under arms, and the sappers of the left joined 
us. Formed square, and Mr. H——, chap- 
lain to the fourth division, read prayers, and 
afterwards preached a beautiful short ser- 
mon, extempore, commencing, “Standing, as 
we are, on the side of a bleak hill in the 
Crimea, instead of worshipping God in the 
house of God, as our countrymen in our 
dear native land are now doing, I must be 
brief,”’—and brief, concise, and energetic 
he was—his text, “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee’’—all are sinners—all are either par- 
doned or unpardoned sinners. Marks of a 
pardoned sinner—three—he comes to Christ 
—he has an humbling and lively recollec- 
tion of his sins—he lives to Christ. Then 
faith—‘“‘ Thy faith hath saved thee’—the 

ift of God—produced in us by the Holy 

pirit—the Holy Spirit given to them that 
ask for it—appeal to pray. A very fine 
looking man, beard and moustache, and 
high outside boots, such as we all wear, 
rather added to the effect of the sermon in 
such circumstances. Some three hundred 
men, armed, and who die daily, surrounded 
by, and, but for the intervening objects, 
within sight of one hundred thousand bitter 
foes. This chaplain had his life preserved 
through zeal todo his duty. He came from 
England by the Prince, and while she was 
anchored outside Balaklava was pressed by 
the captain to make the ship his home; but 
having ridden out to his division, he said he 
could not stay in a comfortable home, eating 
good dinners, while his flock was without a 
pastor, sick and dying. He disembarked, 
and came to the front, and, in a few hours, 
the Prince went down at her moorings in 
the hurricane of the 14th ult. and all on 
board perished. 


Female Ignorance, 


A missionary, writing from Asia Minor, 
says that “the consciences of women, where 
they have any, are completely in the hands 
of the priest ;” whatever he tells them they 
believe, and they believe nothing but what 
he tells them; they believe not their chil- 
dren, their fathers, nor their husbands, unless 
what is told them be endorsed by the priest ; 
and they can sin with impunity, if the 
priest give them absolution; here lies the 
most formidable obstacle to the progress of 
reformation; the labours of the converted 
husband for the conversion of his wife are 
rendered fruitless by the intrusion of the 
priest, and not unfrequently is separation 
the result. Not Paganism only, but the 
superstitions engrafted upon Christianity, 
are thus aiding the degradation of female 
mind, and corrupting the female heart, just 
so far as they prevail. How monstrous are 
such perversions of the religion of Him who 
was born of a woman, and whose mission to 
earth was undertaken to disenthral her from 
bondage, and reinstate her in ion of 
the knowledge and yt from which, by 
transgression, she fell !— Congregationalist; 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


AND GARDEN 


PROTECTION OF APPLES.—Having been 
troubled with wormy apples for last 
fifteen years, I thought [ would try an ex- 
periment on one tree this season, to see if I 
could not stop these marauders in their wild 
career. I took halfa dozen quart beer bot- 
tles, and filled each half full of sweetened wa- 
ter; I then nded them from the branch- 
es of the tree in the following manner :—I 
tied leather straps, three-f of an inch 
wide, around the branches, to prevent them 
from being girdled; to these leather straps I 
tied hemp strings, to which I attached the 
bottles, leaving them open to allow the mil- 
lers toenter. I let the bottles remain in this 
situation five or six weeks, and on taking 
down and emptying them, found the millers 
had entered in great numbers, and were 
drowned in the liquid. In one bottle I 
counted fifteen, in another forty, and so on. 
The tree thus treated produced fourteen 
bushels of large fair apples, while the fruit 
on the trees not experimented upon is 
wormy. Whether the remedy produced all 
the difference or not, I will not pretend to 
say, but I hope some fruit culturist will be 
enterprising enough to try the experiment 
next summer, and report his success to the 
editor of this or some other paper. Another 
method that I would recommend for des- 
troying these millers, that produce the apple 
worms, is to take shavings or straw, and 
light fires in tae orchard in the evening, in 
the month of June. Assoon as the millers 
see the light they will fly towards it, and be 
consumed in the flames. Millions may be 
destroyed every season in this way.—Llihu 
Cross in Genessee Farmer. 


REMEDY FoR THE Biack Knot.—In 
conversing with a friend a few days since, 
he informed me that he had been successful 
in removing the black excrescences that 
have proved so injurious to plum trees, as 
follows:—Saturate the knot with spirits of 
turpentine, and in time it will dry up and 
heal over. He thinks the disease is caused 
by an insect, which the spirits of turpentine 
destroys, and thereby remedies the evil. 
He had recommended it to his neighbours, , 
and in all cases it has proved alike beneficial. 
In looking over some of the back volumes 
of the Cultivator, I find the general remedy 
recommended, is excision, and knowing that 
this sometimes proves injurious to the tree, 
I thought I would send you this remedy— 
s0 simple, and yet so beneficial—for publi- 
cation, not doubting but that I should get 
some ideas in return from your correspon- 
dents. Isee the cherryis affected, in some 
sections of the country, with the black knot, 


and I presume the above remedy will prove 
alike beneficial to them.—Country Gentle- 
man. 


CurE For THE HEAvVES.—I have occa- 
sionally seen, in your excellent paper, re- 
marks upon heaves in horses, and a course 
of feed prescribed as a relief—the disease 
being generally considered incurable. I 
give below a very simple and perfect cure 
or thisdisease. Keep the horse one winter 
on corn stalks; and if you feed any grain, 
let it be corn in the ear, and when you turn 
the horse to grass in the spring he will be 

rfectly cured of heaves. * the Southern 

tates, where horses are kept exclusively 
on corn blades (the leaves of corn stripped 
from the stalk and dried) and corn, heaves 
are unkiown. A heavey horse taken from 
the North into the Southern States, and fed 
on blades and corn, is very soon cured. 
have owned several heavey horses which I 
have cured in this state, by feeding as 
above. I would not hesitate to purchase a 
horse otherwise valuable, because he has the 
heaves.— Corres. Country Gentleman. 


To Save Fruit Trees.—For preventing 
forked fruit trees from splitting under their 
weight of fruit, Mr. Isaac Lewis of Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, has given us his plan which 
may be performed byany one. “ My plan,” 
he writes, “‘ which I have followed for thirty 
years is this:—When I find a forked tree 
that is likely to split, I look for a small 
limb on each fork, and clean them of leaves 
and lateral branches for most of their length. 
I then carefully bring them together and 
wind them round each other from one main 
branch to tlie other. In twelve months 
they will have united, and in two years the 
ends can be cut off. This brace will grow 
as fast as any other part of the tree, and is 
a perfect security from splitting. I have 
them now of all sizes, and I scarcely ever 
knew one to fail to grow.” —Louisville Jour- 
nal. 


To Crear CorreE.—When nothing else 
can be obtained, mix a little corn meal 
with the coffee before putting it to boil. 


Soap.—When preparing to make soap 
add a little old soap to the 6 and grease. 
This will greatly facilitate the labour of the 
making. 

Dry Breap.—Dry bread should never 
be thrown away. By soaking and recon- 
verting it into dough, it can be again baked 
into excellent bread. It is of such materials 
that the delicious tea rusks are made. Dry 
bread also makes most delicious puddings. 
Bread of fine flour is too much eaten. 


Grape Cutture.—E. A. McKay, Esq., of 
Naples, Ontario county, New York, writes to 
the Horticulturist that he raised from one acre 
of land eleven thousand pounds of Isabella 
—over five and ahalf tons. Isabellas 


am ily commanded 25 cents per — in our 
market last fall. At that price the produce of 


this single acre would have brought $2750; 
‘ only 20 cents they would have brought 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN, 


For the Presbyterian, 
GRANDMA’S STORY. 


Come, gather all around by grandma’s side, 
Bright daughters, roguish sons ; 

The story she tells will do for all, 

The moral is good for large and small; 
And thus the story runs. 


There lived, beside a running brook, 
A little fair-haired girl, 

And all around her sunny head 
Fell many a shining curl. 


Curls clustered round her snowy neck, 
Drooped o’er her laughing brow, 

And gave to her a witching grace, 
Each urchin did allow. 


So Minnie Ross still reigned supreme, 
No rival crossed her way; 

And to her cot, beside the brook, 
The urchins oft did stray. 


But in an evil hour there came 
A wicked spirit nigh, 

And whispered in fair Minnie’s ear, 
About her laughing eye; 

About her tossing, shining curls, 
About her rosy lips, 

About her dimpled cheek, and e’en 
Her tapering finger tips. 

Alas! her sweetness took its flight, 
When she her beauty learned ; 

She simpered, minced, tip-toed about, 
And homely lasses spurned. 


No more she waded through the brook, 
Nor played with easy grace ; 

But all the day, from morn till night, 
She watched her pretty face. 


Full soon the urchins learned the change, 
Began to stay away, 

Until at last, not one was left, 
Not even Willie Grey. 


Now very badly Minnie felt, 
This grievous change to see— 

And worse, when told that Willie went 
To visit Nellie Lee. 


For Nellie was a homely lass, 
Her eyes of greyish hue— 

Her mouth was wide, and O, her nose 
Turned up a little too! 


But Nellie was a joyous child, 
As kind as kind could be ; 


And Willie Grey now often sought 
The side of Nellie Lee. 


So Minnié Ross grew very cross, 
And carled her lip in scorn, 

And tried, with all her might, to make 
Poor Nellie feel forlorn. 

But Willie Grey stood Nellie’s friend, 
And comforted her well— 

And neither boy nor girl believed 
What Minnie Ross would tell. 


Still every day, I grieve to say, 
Minnie grew worse and worse— 

Her brow she scowled, her words she growled, 
Her beauty was her curse. 


And now, beside the running brook 
She lives, a toothless crone— 

Her tangled hair, all coarse and grey, 
Her eyes so fierce have grown, 

That every little village child 
Runs fearfully away ; 

Not gold untold, could make them pass 
Her hut at close of day. 


But Nellie is as glad as when 
One laughing summer day— 

Stoop close and listen—when she changed 
Her name to Nellie Grey. 


And now, her grandchicks cluster round, 
Or climb upon her knee, 

To hear some wonder grandma did 
When she was Nellie Lee. 


Now listen to the moral, we 
May from this story gain— 
That without kindness of the heart, 
Mere beauty will be vain. 


But if we’re kind and gentle too, 
Though beauty be away, 
We shall be loved, when we grow old, 
Just like good Nellie Grey. 
Granpma Sarag. 


A BRAVE AND GENEROUS BOY. 

A sergeant-major now in Wellington bar- 
racks, who has recently returned from the 
Crimea, gives the following enthusiastic ac- 
count of the conduct of a young soldier, only 
sixteen years old, named Thomas Keep, of the 
3d Battalion Grenadier Guards, under the 
command of Colonel Thomas Wood. The 
writer states that this boy accompanied the 
army to the heights of the Alma, preserving 
the most undaunted demeanour throughout 
the battle. At one time a 24 pounder passed 
on each side of him, and shot and shell fell 
about him like hail; but notwithstanding the 
weariness of the day, present dangers, or the 
horrid sight, the boy’s heart beat with tender- 
ness towards the poor wounded. Instead of 
going into a tent to take care of himself after 
the battle was over, he refused to take rest, but 
was seen venturing his life for the good of his 
comrades in the battle-field. This boy was 
seen stepping carefully over one dead body 
after another, collecting all the broken muskets 
he could find, and making a fire in the night 
to procure hot water. He made tea for the 
poor sufferers, and saved the life of Sergeant 
Russell, and some of the private soldiers, who 
were lying nearly exhausted for want. Thus 
did this youth spend the night. At the battle 
of Balaklava he again assisted the wounded. 
The boy did his duty by day, and worked in 
the trenches by night, taking but little rest. 
At the battle of Inkermann he was surrounded 
by Russians for about twenty minutes, and to 
use his own words, he said he thought it was 
“a case” with him, but he escaped all right. 
He received one shot, which went through his 
coat and out at the leg of his trousers. But 
Providence again preserved him unhurt. He 
helped with all the bravery of a man to get in 
the wounded, and rested not until the poor 
sufferers were made as comfortable as he could 
make them. He waited on the doctor when 
extracting the shot from the men, and waited 
on the men before and after. “Thus did this 
youth,” says the writer, “do anything to any 
one who needed help. Some of the wounded 
say that they should not have been alive now 
had it not been for this boy’s unwearied watch- 
fulness and kindness in their hours of helpless- 
ness. This boy has been recommended by 
Colonel Robinson and Colonel Wood, and other 
officers in Her Majesty’s service.” 


HE NIGHT LAMP.—A Narrative of the Means 
by which Spiritual Darkness was dispelled 
from the Death-bed of Agnes Maxwell Macfarlane. 
By the Rev. John Macfarlane, LL.D. With a Por- 
traitand Engraving. 12mo. $1. 

We do not wonder at its popularity. It is a story 
of thrilling interest, told by an affectionate, intelli- 
gent, and ardent mind.— Dr. Kitto’s Journal. 

To be at all appreciated, it must be read, and they 
who read it will remember it for ever. We predict 
for it an equal popularity with Newman Hall’s 
** Christian Philosopher.’’— British Banner. 

From out the whole range of English literature 
there is no book we would sooner put into the hands 
of a young lady when wishing to benefit her.—Glas- 
gow Chronicle. 


The Hiding-Place ; or, the Sinner found in Christ. 
By the Rev. John Macfarlane, LL.D. 12mo. $1. 

The field whch the author has marked out for 
himself in the ** Hiding-Place,’’ is extensive, and it 
is trodden with ease and dignity. The objects of 
thought are often magnificent, always important ; 
and they are clothed with the richest drapery, or 
handled with the solemn seriousness which they re- 
spectively require. The volume brings before the 
mind a mine of rich, massive, solemn, scriptural 
truth, and cannot fail, by the blessing of God, to 
produce a great amount of practical good.—Kitto’s 
Journal, 

This volume, with al] the freshness, and vigour, 
and genial glow of its predecessors, bears the marks 
of still more careful preparation.—United Presby- 
terian Magazine. 

Just published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar 17—~3t Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET.— 
Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet is the best 
illustrated dollar Magazine in the Union. Send for 
a specimen of it, if you are not acquainted with it. 
The editor is giving a chance to his subscribers to 
get twelve splendid volumes of books for nothing, 
as premiums. You can have a chance too, if you 
will subscribe; and now is the time, as a new vol- 
ume has just commenced. Yearly subscription, $1; 
single numbers, 12 cents, or four postage stamps. 
Address the Publisher, D. A. WOODWORTH, 
feb 17—eow4t® 118 Nassau street, New York. 


BOOK FOR THE TRAVELLER.—Will be pub- 

lished in a few days, Visits to European Celeb- 

rities. By the Rev. William B. Sprague, D. D. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 

This work, ering an account of the author’s 
interviews with many of the most distinguished men 
and women of Europe, will be found to be one of 
the most entertaining books of the season, 


The Teacher’s Last Lesson ; a Memoir of Martha 
Whiting, late of the Charlestown Female Seminary. 
By Catharine N. Badger, an Assistant Teacher. 
With a Portrait, and an Engraving of the Seminary. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 

The subject of this Memoir was one of the most 
distinguished and successful educators of the female 
sex in our country; having been at the head of the 


_ Charlestown Seminary more than thirty years, and 


having educated, during that period, more than 
three thousand young ladies. The author of the 
book is an accomplished scholar, and was her asso- 
ciate instructor nearly the whole of the time. By 
so competent a hand, this record of Miss Whiting’s 
life is presented as her ‘‘ Last Lesson”? to her nu- 
merous widely scattered pupils, and to the world at 
large. . 


Just published, The School of Christ; or, Chris- 
tianity Viewed in its Leading Aspects. By Rev. A. 
L. R. Foote, author of *‘ Incidents in the Life of 
our Saviour,’? &c. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

This is a small Treatise on Christianity, in which 
are discussed Christianity as a life; asa work; as 
a reward; a8 a culture; as a discipline; as a fel- 
lowship. It is one of the few books that we feel 
free to recommend.—Methodist Protestant. 

This litthe work introduces a new author to the 
American public, and we venture to predict that 
he will prove a very popular one. It is a book to 
cheer as well to instruct; it gives not only light but 
warmth.— Boston Alias. 

The author presents Christianity, in its various 
aspects, with skill and power, having special refer- 
ence to some of the speculative errors of the times, 
propagated from high sources.— Presbyterian. 

he author has written a very modest preface to 
his book, in which he claims for it much less than 
it seems to us to be fairly entitled to. It shows 
throughout a discriminating and thoroughly disci- 
plined mind.—Puritan Recorder. 

The author, who is not yet known among us as 
he deserves to be, has taken his view from a stand- 
point entirely his own.— Boston : 

The topics are discussed in a style always lucid 
and simple, and with a tone of chastened piety, as 
well as evangelic spirit.— Episcopal Recorder. 

Christians of all names, will read it with deep in- 
ferest —Christian Chronicle. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
mar 17—4t 


| has almost converted 


Ress CARTER & B 285 
» New York, have just age 

I. The Footsteps of St. Paul. By the author of 
Morning and Night Watches,” &c. 13me. 


at word-painting, and he 
history of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles into a series of pictures, so vivid aad 
graphic in hie descriptive power. He makes the 
reader see every important scene h which 
Paul 


u which his boyhood 
Mamertine prison, where probably counted the 
hours till he was delivered to execution.—N. C. Re- 


ory. 

The Carters publish a multitude of good 
bot unless we greatly mistake, this will be reck 
among the best of them.— Puritan Recorder. 

Il. The Truth and Life. A Series of Discourses 
by Bishop Mclivaine. 8vo. $2. 

The sound Evangelical principles, the earnest 
feeling, the spirited, impressive style, and the fair 
and conclusive logic of these discourses, we judge 
to be worthy the excellent name they bear 
gelist. 

Ill. A Chart of the Sacred History of the World, 
Srom the Creation to the Birth of Christ. $1.50. 

The Messrs. Carters have a new work designed 
to present the outlines of Sacred History in the form 
of a chart. It is neatly printed on large pages, and 
arranged in parallel columns, so a to show their 
contemporaneous relations, the principal epochs of 
all the countries that successively rose and flour- 
ished from the beginning to the time of Christ. The 
arrangement greatly facilitates the remembrance of 
these events, particularly their relations to each 
other. It is carefully and elaborately done, and fur- 
nishes a fine method of studying history in its ele- 
ments.— Evangelist. 

IV. The Mind of Jesus. By the author of the 
Footsteps of St. Paul,’ &c. 40 cents. 

The mind of Jesus! The most glorious theme, 
for inquiry, study, and thought, ever presented to 
men and angels. © * * In the handsome vol- 
ume before us, the author gives in a series of some 
thirty chapters an analysis ef the attributes of the 
mind of Jesus, portraying the — model of sin- 
lees, dignified, and exalted humanity.—Christian 


The writer is an 


from the mountain ranges of Tarsus 
» to the walis of the 


V. Discourses on Truth. Delivered in the Chapel 
of the South Carolina College. By James H. Thorn- 
well, D.D. 12mo. §1. 

There is a depth of thought, sound reasoning, and 
clear elucidation of the subjects under considera- 
tion, in this handsome volume, which stamp the au- 
thor as a master thinker, and a man who is bound 
to leave his mark in the world.—S. H. Herald. 


VI. The Aut y and Reminiscences of the 
Rev. William Jay. Twovols. 12mo. $2.50. 

These volumes contain the memorial of one whose 
name will be held in lasting remembrance. Our 
English correspondent remarks, that there has been 
no biographical work so intensely interesting as 
this published among us for the last half century. 
American readers will appreciate and honour his 
estimate of its merits.—Christian Observer. 

As an Autobiography, this will do to go along with 
Hough Miller.—VJournal. 


VII. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. With 
Notes and Additions by Chas. Murray Nairne, A.M. 
12mo. $1.25. 

It would be a work of supererogation, at this late 
day, to dwell on the peculiar excellencies of Paley’s 
treatises on the Evidences of Christianity. It is not 

robable it will ever be superseded. Its learning, 
its exactness, its wonderful clearness of thought, its 
logical force, are incomparable. The American 
editor has fortified the points in which Paley has 
failed, and by his additional matter has unquestion- 
a furnished the best, as well as the safest edition 
of Paley extant.—Presbyterian. 

VIII. Evening Hours with my Children ; or, Con- 
versations on the Gospel Story. Illustrated with 12 
quarto plates. 

This, every little reader will say, when he sees 
it, is the gem of the season. Asa gift book for the 
young, it stands wholly unrivalled in its department. 
—Philadelphia Herald. 

IX. The Great Journey ; a Pilgrimage through the 
Valley of Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Liv- 
ing God. By the author of the ** Morning and Night 
Watches,” &c. Illustrated. 1l6mo. 50 cents. 

This little book is written in the style of the *‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’? and is a remarkably successful 
effort in that kind of writing. It is well fitted to be 
a helper in the Christian life, to guide the inquir- 
ing, to relieve the doubting, to strengthen the weak, 
to ae the desponding, and to comfort the sor- 
rowful. 


X. Follow Jesus. By the author of “* Come to Je- 
sus,” “*Itisl”? I2mo, 25 cents. 

We can heartily recommend this little work. It 
is full of Christ, and whoever devoutly ponders its 
pages cannot fail to be inspired with new zeal in 
following the footsteps of him who was meek and 
lowly in heart.— Presbyterian, 

For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 

mar 17—3t Philadelphia. 


R SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, BIBLI- 
CAL AND THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 
AND FAMILY READING.—Kurtz’s Manual of 
Sacred History. A Guide to the Understanding of 
the Divine Plan of Salvation, according to its Histo- 
rical Development. Translated from the sixth Ger- 
man edition, H. Scheffer, D. D. In one 
vol. Price $1.25. 

Contents. — Introduction. Division A.— The 
Creation and the Fall of Man. Division B.—Re- 
demption and Salvation.. Part I.—The Plan of Sal- 
vation in its Intrédductory Stages. Chapter 1. From 
the Fall of Man to the Deluge. Chapter 2. From 
the Deluge to the Calling of Abraham. Chapter 3. 
From the Calling of Abraham to the Birth of Christ. 
First Period.—The Age of the Patriarchs. Second 
Period.—Moses and the giving of the Law. Third 
Period.—Joshua and the Conquest of the Promised 
Land. Fourth Period.—The Age of the Judges. 
Fifth Period.—From Samuel to the Building of the 
Temple, and the Division of the Kingdom. Sixth 
Period.—From the Building of the Temple to the 
Cessation of Prophecy. Seventh Period.—From the 
Cessation of Prophecy in the Old Testament to its 
Fulfilment in the New Testament. Part II.—The 
Plan of Salvation in its Fulfilment and Final Results. 
Chapter 1. The Manifestation of Salvation in the 
person of the Redeemer. Chapter 2. The Promul- 
the Apostles. Chapter 3. 
Salvation in the Church. 
he Ultimate Consummation of Salva- 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
eb 24—t 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
h —_ in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
st two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
—_ border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
ardy running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. 7 Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. sep 9—9m”* 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER PERPETUAL.—CompPany’s BuILpiNne, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Derartment, Money is re- 
ceived paity. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
lowed of rive pER cent. This is the oldest five 
r cent. interest paying Company in the City and 

- Money paid back without notice, as usual. 

DIRECTORS. 


gation of Salvation b 
The Appropriation o 
Chapter 4. 
tion, 


Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnsor, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 


Steenen R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
G. Imtay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Acruarny—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
a In attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER.— 
Wanted, by a graduate of Princeton College, 
a situation as Assistantin a Classical and Scientific 
School, or to take charge of an Academy. Ad- 
dress, M. G.,?? 
Box 106, Post Office, Princeton, New Jersey. 
mar 17—3t* 


ANTED—A situation as Teacher of Lan- 
guages. A married gentleman, at present 
teaching Ancient and Modern languages in a Fe- 
male Classical High-school in Virginia, wants to se- 
cure himself a permanent situation as Teacher in 
some male College or Classical High-school. Educa- 
ted in German Universities, and having acquired the 
knowledge of the French in Belgium, he is an able 
Linguist, and speaks the English as well as a Ger- 
man can be expected. He has adopted the German 
plan of teaching as the best calculated to make 
thorough scholars. Satisfactory reference can be 
given as to religious character and professional 
ability. Address, ** TEACHER,” 
mar 17—9t* Salem, Roanoke county, Virginia. 


Nf PUBLICATION.—Adam and Christ, or the 
t Doctrine of Representation stated and ex- 
plained. By E. C.Wines, D.D. Published at the 
request of the Synod of New York. 18mo, pp. 72. 
Price 15 cents. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
mar 17—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
TEACHER.—A licentiate (maritus) of the Pres- 
byterian Church (Old-school), who has had 
considerable experience in teaching the higher 
branches, including the Classics and Mathematics, 
usually taught in our best Schools, desires a situa- 
tion as Principal in an Academy or Female School. 
Testimonials satisfactory. Address (post-paid), 
“<A. M.”? Box L, 


Waynesboro, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 17—3t ‘ 


Just received, A Oyclopedia Missions, con- | 
ust 

tain comprehensi i f Missions 
Gene world, with Geographics! de- 


ecriptions, and accounts of 


ligious condition of the 
Newcomb. 
mar 17—4t 


OM Town, 
> YLV -— The Summer 
Session of thie Institution 

day the lst of May. will commence on Tues- 


e. @ Nev. 

ENGLISH, 
36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


$10; Washing per dozen, 36 cents. , 
The session bille to be paid $40 in advance, and 
the balance before the pupil is removed. 
Circulars, containing particulars, may be obtained 
by 
mar 17—6t J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal, 


eee Piano, the Guitar, 

and Vocal Music of the Italian School at the 
Park Institute, in Cumberland street, near De Kalb 
Avenue. Terme moderate. Lessons at the Insti- 
tute, or at the pupil’s house. 

7" Private Lessons are offered in Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, and French; in Grammar, Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry; in Elocution, in Composition, ia 
the Philosophies, &c. 

Foreigners may obtain aid in 

HALL. 


mar 17—3t BAYNARD 


TRAL ACADEMY—<Af? Airy View, Tuscaro. 
ra Valley, Juniata county, Pennsylvania, about 
one-fourth of a mile from the Perryville Station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad.—The Summer Session 
will commence on Monday the 16th day of April 
next. Whole expenses per session of twenty-two 
weeks, including board, tuition, washing, and in- 
cidental, $57, payable one-half in advance. Light 
and fuel extra. This Institution affords peculiar ad- 
vantages to young men in pursuing their studies, 
especially to those intending to become teachers, as 
both the Principals have had_long and successful 
in teaching; and as special instruction 
will be given to those educating themselves for this 
profession. For further particulars, see Circulars, 
or address (post-paid) either of the Principals. 
DAVID WILSON, A. M. 
DAVID LAUGHLIN, A. M., 
mar 17—3t Port Royal Post Office. 


AMILY EDUCATION FOR BOYS.—The sub- 
scriber will take a few boys into his family, at 
his residence in Sheffield, Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, to educate with his own sons, under his 
own supervision. With the advantages of the well 
known climate and scenery of Berkshire, it will be 
his object to pay due regard to their physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral training. The summer session 
commences on the first Wednesday in May. Circu- 
lars, containing fuller information, may be obtained 
by addressing, before the 15th of April, 
JOSEPH HYDE, 
mar 3—4t 130 East Thirteenth street, New York. 


Ww*t JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvet Mitrer, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and mora! and religious instruction. 
7 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
a of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


ILWOOD ACADEMY—Shade Gap, Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania.—The next session of 
this well known Institution will open on the first 
Wednesday of May. Itis located at Shade Gap, 
eighteen miles from the railroad, from which place 
there is a daily line of stages. Being situated in the 
country, it is removed from all the vices and temp- 
tations of town. The buildings are large, airy, and 
commodious, capable of accommodating some fifty 
boarders. Those who cannot be accommodated in 
the Institution, can obtain good boarding in the 
neighbourhood at $1.50 per week. 

Texms—$50 per session of five months, payable 
quarterly in advance; washing 30 cents per doz.; 
light and fuel extra. 

The Principal’s address will be Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, until the Ist of April, after which time, Shade 
Gap, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

For further particulars address, 

mar 10—6t W. H. WOODS, Principal. 


EWTOWN PAROCHIAL AND CLASSICAL 

ACADEMY.—E. Hinps, Principal.— The 

next session of this Institution will commence April 

9th, and continue three months. For board and 

Tuition in the English Classes, the price will be 
for males $45, for females $42. Music at the usu 
rates. mar 10—4t 


EACHERS WANTED.—Wanted, a Principal 


and two Assistant Teachers, for the Florence 


Synodical Female Institute, at Florence, Alabama. 
A salary of $1500 will be guaranteed to the Princi- 
pal, and $500 each to the Assistants. 

The location is one of the healthiest in the South. 
The situation of Principal offers a field of extensive 
usefulness; and, by a gentleman of enterprise and 
character as a Teacher, could, it is believed, be 
made highly remunerative. The highest testimo- 
nials will be required. 

A Music Teacher is also wanted, whose depart- 
ment would amply pay: Apply to 

H. MITCHELL, 
R. M. PATTON, Ese. 
mar 3—5t* Florence, Alabama 


PHELTON FEMALE SEMINARY, EASTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA. —The scholastic year of 
this Institution is divided into three sessions, of 
fourteen weeks each. The vacations are six weeks 
from the first Wednesday in August. Two weeks 
in December, including the holidays, and two weeks 
in April. The summer session commences on 
Wednesday the 25th of April—the fall session on 
the 12th of September. This arrangement of the 
year has been sought, in order to avoid the oppres- 
sive heat of August, and obviate the interruption of 
holidays during session time, thereby securing the 
autumn months for study. 

The prominent and characteristic features of the 
Institution are healthfulness and beauty of location, 
completeness of arrangements, a thorough and sys- 
tematic course of education, and decided moral and 
religious instruction. 

Tue Acoreoate Exrenars.—Tuition in the en- 
tire English course of study, including room, board, 
fuel, lights, washing, &c. $565 to $60 per session. 
The extras of Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, 
and Painting, &c., the same as in most Seminaries, 

Catalogues, containing particular information and 
genera! outline of instruction, can be obtained by 
addressing the Principal. E. ° 

mar 10—6t 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—Miss H. 
Chamberlain, assisted by teachers of superior 
nena will open a Seminary for Young La- 
ies in Newark, Delaware, on April 18th, 1856. 
Terms—Per session of twenty-one weeks, board 
and tuition in English studies, $70. Languages, 
each $10. Music on Piano or Guitar, $20 to $25 
Drawing, $10. Washing, per dozen, 35 cents. 
Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; J. W. Weston, A. M., 
—s of Newark Academy; Rev. V. D. Collins, 
Rev. J. Valandigham, John Miller, Esq., J. W. 
Evans, Esq., James L. Miles, Esq., Newark. Pro- 
fessor Charles Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania. Rev. 
James H. McNeill, Secretary American Bible Socie- 
Pa New York. Geo. McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, 
orth Carolina. jan 6—12t 


— oe young lady, of much experience 
in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the higher English 
and Mathematical studies, « member of the Presby- 
terian Church, wishes a situation in a Female 
school, or private family. Address, TEACHER,” 
care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 144 Chestnut street, 

Philadel] phia. feb 10—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wedn y ia 


May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 


ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 


ladelphia, and No. 286 

York, by 
WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paix, xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 

year, 

With an additional 


when 


Broadway, 


to the t 
The money coast cont advance, 
the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
if possible. Address, ahvays post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, Phi 


nine Ty, One thought more: where faith believes 
Martin, Two volemes in will not be very long in coming.— Congrega- 
ond minor mors al A Mormon Elder was invited to officiate 
tn af da Lessons on Piano, or and use of instrumen 
te ignan ponte duty, as chaplain of the California Legislature, at $20 to $25; Vocal Music in class t 
| | which she P Flower Painting, $10 $1280.) Printing 
to And he sleeps in bis high-backed chair. | 
; and in this ex as in the ciréumstences which | The old man sleepa, and the old man dreams, 
of her own sex His head droope on his breast, 
Canfer°ovn Law. By Caroline Fry, author of 
| 
ume, is | 
forth, must commend it«to the devout believer ; : ! 
whilst the unconverted, inquiring the way of life, —_—$— 
may find such instruction es is adepted to remove 
some of their difficulties. 
Canisr By Caroline Fry. To 
which ie prose atr Autobiograpy. New York, 
1856, . | Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 
William 8. & Alfred Maurtien. 12mo, pp. 386. 
A work kindred in spirit and design to that above 
noticed. portion gives an in- 
including. her exercises of mind when, Observer. 
to a saving knowledge of the truth. 
pp- 274. 
The Jearned author has comprised in this work 
the results of the extensive investigations which for 
years pest he has prosecuted with such signal! ability 
and success...He throws vast -amount of light 
upon the structure of the ocean’s bottom, sea cur- 
rents and drifts, clouds, winds, and storms, the cli- a 
mates of the ocean, end the best routes to be pur- 
sued by navigators, With immense patience, labour, — 
and scientific skill, he has searched log-books, the 
reports of seafaring men, charts, and every accessible i 
source of information, that he might gather the 
entire practical knowledge and experience which 
hes been acquired, and embody the results in sys- 
tematic form. The work must be of great value to p 
navigators, as well as to students and scientific men. 
The various charts appended will be found no less 
curious than useful. 
| 
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